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MILK AND ITS’. . | 
_.. SUBSTITUTES. 





N another page of this journal will be found an 
analysis by Mr. Primrose McConnell of a new kind 
ot preserved milk that has been pleced upon the 
market. The importance of this nat er will be 
easily recognised alike by town dwel'ers and those 

who live in the country. Probably farmers will look at it most 
keenly. Milk during the lean years that have followed from 1879 
proved their salvation. As the late Mr. Hanbury pointed out, it 
was the one moncpoly they had left. Foreign countries, by means 
of cheap land, cheap labour, and cheap transit, have been able 
to compete successiully in every other branch of the English 
kusbandman’s calling. They undersell him in wheat and other 
cereals, in beef and mutton and pork, in eggs, rabbits and game, 
in the produce of the vegetable garden and of the orchard, and, 
in a word, in every department of his work. But so far the 
foreigner has never been able to send milk to England in quantities 
that have any perceptible effect upon the home market. What this 
has meant it would be difficult to estimate in pounds, shillings, 
and pence. For many decades past the consumption of milk has 
grown not only with the population, but per individual. A few 
years ago it was generally recommended that the English farmer 
who was obliged to give up growing cereals should take to the 
dairy industry as an alternative, and a great attempt was made 
to establish butter factories and creameries on a scale similar to 
those in Denmark or Ireland. Many hard words were addressed 
to him because of his refusal to adopt this advice, yet his course 
was dictated, nay, forced upon him by practical considerations. 
If he converted his milk into butter, what he would obtain 
for it under modern conditions, he saw very well, could not 
be much more than about a shilling a pound, and from that 
had to be deducted the cost of labour and the interest on the 
capital expended in the purchase of plant. On the other hand, 
if he sent his milk to the towns he found that he could obtain a 
ready and a growing sale, and that the profit to him was very 
nearly doubled. In this business he had an advantage over 
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everybody who lived abroad. The largest markets in the world 
were, so to speak, at his elbow, and he could literally sell milk 
exactly as it came from the cow. For the general public this 
also was the most advantageous arrangement. 

Rightly or wrongly, with the increased consumption of 
milk there has grown up an increased dread of its disease- 
bearing properties. The general conviction is that there is no 
industry that ought to be conducted under more rigorously 
clean conditions than the production of milk. It is very 
easily adulterated, and, in fact, a skilful adept at this form 
of cheating can, with a very small foundation of genuine 
milk, some separated and some preserved milk, manufacture an 
article so like the original that an analyst can scarcely detect 
the difference between it and the genuine article. It is essential, 
therefore, that this part of our diet should be produced under 
stringent regulations, and be of a quality that wiil not descend 
below a fixed minimum, which has been put by the Board of 
Agriculture as 3 percent. of butter fat. Obviously, it would 
be very difficult to safeguard the public against adulterated or 
unclean milk sent from abroad. Our regulations would not 
apply to the dairies and cow-houses whence it originated. All 
that we could do would be to institute a more or less expensive 
system of testing this milk at the port at which it was 
landed. This would involve expense, and in the end not 
give satisfaction. If, on the other hand, a method were 
adopted by means of which pure milk could be preserved for 
the length of a considerable sea voyage, and sold as cheaply 
as the home product, the discovery would be an important 
one. And that is why, on this new article being submitted 
to us, we at once despatched it to an expert on the subject. 
His report, it will be noticed, is an eminently fair one, since he 
points out both the advantages and the disadvantages. One of 
the most striking facts is that the milk only shows a butter ratio 
of 3°2 per cent.; in other words, it is only a very small fractional 
part above the minimum standard demanded by the Board of 
Agriculture. If milk is worth preserving, one would think that 
the most suitable for the purpose would be the very best to be 
obtained from the highest class of Jersey cattle, in which, of 
course, the butter ratio would be very much higher than it is in 
that which has just been subjected to examination. This Mr. 
McConnell conjectures to have probably been obtained in 
Holland, or at any rate from Dutch cows, which would come to 
the same thing. 

We have no wish to depreciate the value of this new 
species of manufactured goods. It is easy to be imagined that 
aerated milk will serve many useful purposes. In yachts and 
passenger steamers it will be a great improvement on that 
which is in general use, and in places where milk is not 
easy to be obtained it will be a convenience to be able to keep 
this substitute in the cupboard, but the general public can 
scarcely be expected to purchase an emulsion when they are 
able to obtain the article in its native condition. Again, the 
Pasteurisation of any liquid, whether it be cider or milk, takes 
away the original flavour and imparts another, which was 
distinctly observable in the sample submitted to us. A point 
on which Mr. McConnell does not dwell is its digestibility. We 
are inclined to think from experience that Pasteurised liquids 
are never quite so digestible, or even so palatable, as those 
which have not been heated, though, of course, thuse who live 
in a constant dread of microbes will very readily part with 
the flavour for the sake of greater security. It must be 
said, too, that the inventor; of this liquid have been able 
to manufacture a drinkable beverage out of skim milk, which 
in many parts of England is utterly wasted. Under these 
circumstances it is clear that the dairy farmer has as yet no 
great cause for alarm. If he would only improve his breed of 
cows, and aim not only at obtaining a greater quantity of miik to 
sell, but at improving the quality, so that no one should be able 
io point out any difference between London and country milk, 
he still has all the world be‘ore him and need fear no competition 
from preserved milk. On the other hand, the mere fact that 
this aerated milk has been placed on the market is calculated to 
warn the careless and negligent cowkeeper, who from day to day 
is always running the risk of being prosecuted for adulteration, 
that unless he mends his ways the ground will be taken from 
under his feet. The new product may not be comparable to what 
is produced under modern conditions in a first-class dairy, but it 
is infinitely better than that which comes from some of the more 
neglected establishments. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Borthwick 

and her daughter. Lady Borthwick is the daughter of Sir 

Mark John MacTaggart-Stewart, and was married to Baron 

Borthwick in 1901 By an inadvertency the frontispiece which 

appeared in our issue of March 26th was entitled Miss Beatrice 

Paget, whereas Miss Paget was married to Lord Herbert on 
January 21st. 
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HE weather at Easter produced one of those unplea- 
sant surprises to which we in Great Britain ought 
to be well accustomed by this time. After a sun- 
shiny and beautiful March, the weather prophet 
appeared in the last few days with one of those 

ominous warnings which he issues from time to time, to 
the effect that a depression was coming from the Atlantic, 
or somewhere else, and that literally we might look out for 
squalls. And they came in good earnest—no April showers, but 
intensely cold rain, and, in some places, snow and sleet accom- 
panied by hurricanes of wind. It was weather more like what 
we expected at Christmas than at Easter. Nevertheless, as 
was anticipated, the festival was kept up cheerily by immense 
crowds of people. Many of the railway companies’ returns show 
that all previous records were beaten. The seaside resorts on 
the South Coast were so crowded that visitors found it difficult to 
obtain rooms in hotels, and, in fact, many of them were turned 
adrift altogether. As usual, many of them took advantage of 
Easter to make a short trip to the Continent. The town of 
Brussels was quite full of English visitors, and over France and 
the maritime districts of Germany they spread themselves like 
locusts. At home, in London, the inhabitants seemed to be a 
little tired of the wind and rain that kept them indoors, for they 
crowded to the music-halls at night till the accommodation was 
quite exhausted, while from those who went to the country we 
hear that the amusement most in vogue was that of sitting by 
the fireside, smoking. 


Within the next few months we shall probably be hearing a 
great deal about the election of the President in the United 
States. Undoubtedly Mr. Roosevelt holds an unquestioned 
position among his own party, and that he will be chosen 
unanimously by the Republicans as their candidate is as certain 
as anything well can be. Mr. Roosevelt has had a distinguished 
career as President of the Republic. Althougn he came into the 
position accidentally, he has filled itin a manner worthy of the 
example set by the most brilliant of his predecessors. In Europe, 
and, indeed, throughout the world, his name has come to be 
honoured as that of a most able and typical American, but in the 
politics of to-day no man can hold on a straight course without 
making enemies, and President Roosevelt is no exception to the 
general rule. He has alienated the most powerful, and in some 
respects the most representative, class in America, namely, the 
millionaires. It has almost become proverbial that the almighty 
dollar is the idol of the Yankees, and those rich men have an 
influence commensurate with the ideals of the nation. They repre- 
sent success and they possess the sinews of war so that President 
Roosevelt will find it no easy task to run against them. At 
present theif choice of a champion seems to rest on Chief 
Justice Parker, an able and sound, but not a very distinguished, 
lawyer. Still, that does not matter much, because when a 
candidate is run by a rich and powerful party his main qualifica- 
tions should be negative rather than positive; that is to say, 
his ability to avoid making enemies will count more at the poll 
than personal achievement. 


It is a great number of years since there has been an 
actual deficiency in the Revenue (though we were accustomed to 
deficits when the late Lord Iddesleigh, then Sir Stafford 
Northcote, was Chancellor of the Exchequer), but this year the 
amount paid in failed to equal the estimate by £2,724,000. It is 
not so large a deficit as was expected, since in February the 
amount was calculated to be something over £4,000,000. Nor 
has the Chancellor of the Exchequer been set a very difficult 
task in providing for it. But the mere fact that there is a 
deficit is somewhat grave news for the country. It arises to 


the extent in the last quarter alone of £450,000 in a falling off 


in the yield from stamps. The meaning of this is, that whatever 
may be the case with the rest of the country, business on the 
Stock Exchange has been nearly stagnant. There is a loss 
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both in customs and excise, the latter being very probably 
attributable tothe weather. Brewers agree that in an inclement 
summer people do not drink the usual quantity of beer, and ina 
mild winter they do not consume whisky to the same extent as in 
a severe one. We had both a wet summer and a mild winter, 
hence, perhaps, the deficiency of over £1,000,000. It will be 
interesting to hear from Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s Budget 
speech by what new device he intends to meet the deficit. it 
behoves him to walk warily. Chancellors of the Exchequer 
never become unpepular as long as their business is chiefly 
that of taking off duties, but when they have to impose new 


taxation they invariably arouse hostility. 


It is with the greatest regret that we refer to the death 
of Mr. W. J. Ford, the well-known cricketer and writer on 
cricket. He had an excellent article on the Inter-University 
sports in our last issue, and at the very moment when his death 
was announced we were considering proposals he had made for 
dealing with cricket and sport during the coming season. Mr. 
Ford belonged to a well-known cricketing family. He was 
born in 1853, and was the son of the late Mr. W. A. Ford of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. After being educated at Repton School 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge, he was appointed an assistant 
master at Marlborough College, a position he held till 1886, 
when he was appointed principal of Nelson College, New 
Zealand, where he remained three years. In 1890 he came 
back to England as head-master of Leamington College. His 
cricketing career as a member of the Cambridge eleven and of 
the Middlesex team is well known. He wasalso a great writer on 
the subject, and author of the article on cricket in the “ Encyclo- 
peedia of Sport,” and of the “ Life of W. G. Grace ” in the supple- 
ment tothe “ Encyclopedia Britannica.”’ So much for Mr. Ford's 
public character. In private he was a genial, straightforward, 
and honourable English gentleman. His death was very sudden, 
and was due to pneumonia. 


An amiable and greatly loved personality has passed away 
in Mr. Justice Byrne, who died on Monday night at his residence 
at Lancaster Gate of pneumonia following a severe cold. He was 
but sixty years of age, quite young, that is to say, for one of His 
Majesty’s judges. A few years ago it might have been prophesied 
that he had a splendid career before him. Heentered Parliament 
under the best auspices by winning a most difficult seat and 
retaining it against all comers. Preferring, however, to advance 
along the lines of his original profession, he was appointed to 
succeed Mr. Justice Chitty in 1892. Since then he had presided 
over the Chancery Division of the High Court and proved 
himself a sound and able judge. The news of his death created 
nothing short of dismay in the very wide circle of his friends. 


CHARM. 
None told the secret of her power, 
3ut that she worked a spell 
All felt who touched her witching hand, 
For, O, she seemed to understand 
So well, so well! 


She had no beanty of the flower 
About her form or face, 

Yet in her gentle kiss there stole 

The perfume of a lovely soul 
Full, full of grace. 


She had no brilliant gifts to shower, 
Her ways were ever shy, 
But they who gathered round her gave 
Their best, her simple praise to crave, 
And knew not why. 
LILIAN STREET. 


Canon Hensley Henson is doubtless extremely gratified by 
the fact that his article in the Contemporary Review has been taken 
as the subject of an Easter ‘*boom”’ by a popular newspaper. 
Something of the kind was bound to happen soon or late. It 
is evident that if the Church is to hold the position to which 
she used to aspire as leader and teacher of men, some of the 
present-day usages will have to be set aside. One of these 
is to ignore the historical and verbal criticisms that have 
been expended on the Bible among others by well-known 
prelates. The best opinion is that these objections cannot be 
urged against that morality which constitutes the chief value of 
the Bible, and by frankly acknowledging the origin of certain of the 
other parts the value of the teaching would be enhanced rather 
than diminished. We live in times very different from those 
even of last century, and the generations have been storing up 
new knowledge at a veryrapid rate, so that on questions relating 
to the foundation and ordering of the universe the conclusions 
reached by science differ widely from those which used to be 
urged by authority. Thus, a student of science had to close his 
eyes before he could swallow all that the Church offered him. 
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Canon Hensley Henson, it seems to us, prefers that they should 
be kept open. All the same, we think it deplorable that a 
question of this kind should be made the subject of a more or 
less sensationalist discussion. 

It is satisfactory to see from the annual returns drawn up by 
the Canadian Government that the number of Red Indians in 
the Dominion shows signs of remaining at a steady level. Last 
year, in fact, the census of the Red men showed a slight increase 
on the total aboriginal population of the previous year. The 
whole number of Red Indians remaining in British North 
America now amounts to little over 100,000, and in some 
provinces the remnant of survivors is very small indeed. Under 
the just and careful administration of the Canadian Government 
their well-being is consulted in every possible way, and the 
terrible rate of mortality which formerly swept away the ixed 
Indians, like most other native races, on contact with the doubtful 
blessings of civilisation is now a thing of the past. but the 
race has never succeeded in inuring itself to the white man’s 
habit ot dress and an indoor life, and the death-rate from 
tuberculosis is always very high. Nor are there any material 
signs of this remnant of the native races of North America ever 
taking an active and interested part in the affairs of the country, 
as the more vigorous and civilisation-proof Maori people has 
learnt to do in New Zealand. The most that can be done for 
the Indian is to save him from total extinction. 





After the heated rhetoric which has been expended on the 
Education Act, it is refreshing to read the address of the president 
of the Conference of the National Union of Teachers. It is true 
that he does not discuss at length the points which have brought 
the passive resister into being, but has, we think, very wisely 
recommended a compromise on the religious question. This is 
the only course that promises a satisfactory solution. The 
Church cannot expect to have her own way, and neither can the 
Dissenters ; but, on the other hand, it is very satisfactory to learn 
from a practical authority, that apart from subjects of controversy 
the Act is working extremely well for the cause of education. 
3efore the meeting of the Conference this is the impression we 
had formed trom reports received from members of committee 
and others connected with the administration of the Act, but no 
one could speak with greater authority on the subject than the 
president ot the National Union of Teachers. The grievances 
to which he draws attention are mostly of a practical nature, 
such as the small proportion of adult teachers to scholars, 
the inadequacy of the salaries paid, and other details that are 
easily remediable, but he certainly invites us to form a conclusion 
that from an educational point of view, at least, the Act is a 
perfectly workable one. 





Captain Scott will receive many congratulations on the 
return of the Discovery and the excellent work that has been 
accomplished. Last winter was not nearly so inclement as 
the previous one in Arctic regions. A heavy storm, however, 
came to supplement the work of those who, by means of 
explosives, had been trying, almost hopelessly, to break up the 
ice in which the ship was embedded. Many of the results are 
important. Wilkesland was found to be non-existent, the 
Discovery sailing over the district in which it was charted. 
Much information seems to have been obtained in regard to the 
birds that inhabit those far northern regions, which include 
among others the Emperor penguin. One new form of insect 
life was discovered, but the only species of vegetable life 
brought back are mosses and lichens. Some thousands of 
photographs were taken, and no doubt as soon as Captain Scott 
is able to return home he will have much information as 
entertaining as it is novel to give to the public. 

In regard to the bull-fighting accident at Bordeaux, which 
has been exciting so much attention, it is very singular that the 
most injury was done to a spectator. The matador stabbed the 
bull with a sword that did not penetrate, whereupon the infu- 
riated animal tossed the weapon in the air and attacked another 
toreador. The sword which had been thus contemptuously 
thrown away by the bull fell among the spectators, seriously 
injuring Commander Calderon, an officer of the Spanish Navy 
who was present at the fight as a guest of the Bordeaux 
organisers of the spectacle. The wound, though an inglorious 
one, was very serious, and the worthy seaman had to be carried 
off to the hospital. After this it is said that the onlookers 
became exasperated and began to throw chairs, benches, and 
stools into the ring, taunting the bull-fighters with being cheats 
and knowing nothing about their business. The scene is much 
more likely to bring this amusement into contempt than all the 
diatribes that have been hurled against it. 


The Pole-trap Bill brought torward by Mr. Sydney Buxton 
has now passed both Houses of Parliament, and only awaits the 
Royal Assent before becoming law. The changes made during 
its passage were not very important. In the first clause, ‘wall, 
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fence, or other position elevated from the ground,” was taken 
out, and in substitution there was put in the phrase, “or cairn of 
earth or stones.” In the third clause a phrase was taken out for 
technical reasons. Thus it is practically certain that in the 
course of a few weeks it will be made illegal to catch birds in 
the very cruel manner that used to be common. ‘Those who 
have been accustomed to set pole-traps will be well advised to 
take note of the change. 


A good illustration of the advantages of an intelligent 
utilisation of motor traction for the stimulation of local industries 
has just been provided in the chairmaking district of High 
Wycombe, where one of the manufacturers despatcheda heavy load 
of chairs to the London market on a motor-trolley in place of the 
customary horse-drawn waggon. The time taken for one of the 
waggons to make the journey to London and back from the 
Chiltern town is nearly two days and nights, whereas the motor 
performed the same trip in little over fourteen hours, and proved 
satisfactory in every way. The slowly-moving vehicles with 
their vast edifice of chairs piled high in air, like a gigantic load 
of hay, have been one of the most familiar and picturesque 
features of the roads north-west of London, but the expenditure 
of time in bringing the finished product from the midst of its 
native beech-woods to market has naturally been heavy. This 
Buckinghamshire industry is one of the comparatively few 
remaining instances in this country of a thriving local manu- 
facture being still carried on from raw material produced by the 
natural resources of the district itself. 


Just five weeks later than last year is the account we receive 
of the spring in the South of France, and though last year floral 
events in that region were perhaps more forward than is normal, 
there is no doubt that all are much behind the calendar at 
present. At home we are not so much belated as they are 
further South, nor had we relatively so early a spring last year 
with which to compare the present condition of our gardens; 
but still, taking all into consideration, our season is late enough. 
The cold nights have retarded growth even when the days have 
been fairly warm. But we have learnt by sad experience that 
it is better so than that premature hopes should be nipped by an 
untimely frost. An early spring has become almost synonymous 
with disappointment. 


IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 

Alight in the sun, all tossed in the breeze, 
A vision of white—the wild cherry trees! 

And there in the heart of his milky white world, 
To tulips whose petals are freshly unfurled, 
A blackbird is singing with quivering throat, 
A tremor of joy in each exquisite note ! 

ROSAMOND NAPIER. 


According to the opinion of experts it seems probable that 
the spring importation of apples into Great Britain from 
Tasmania will be very largely increased during this and the 
following years. For nearly a quarter of a century this branch 
of trade has been on its trial, and, although many failures were 
encountered at first, the latest methods of refrigerating and 
insulating the fruit seem to be entirely successful in enabling 
the Tasmanians to place their products before the British public 
in perfect condition. It is the more curious because the trees on 
which the fruit is grown are mostly of English origin, having 
been in the days of the old sailing vessels, and before refrigerating 
had been invented, carried some thirteen thousand miles and 
planted in Tasmanian gardens. Luckily, the bringing of fruit 
from Tasmania does not interfere with the work of English 
gardeners and orchard-owners, since their stock of apples has 
long been exhausted. The Tasmanian trade lasts from March 
till about June, when the English trade begins to come into 
competition with it. The American export of apples, on the 
contrary, comes into direct competition with the products of the 
English homesteads. 

In a great match Mr. Pennell, the winner of the second 
prize last year, has defeated Mr. Eustace Miles for the cham- 
pionship of tennis. Mr. Miles has held, beyond serious rivalry, 
the position of champion amateur tennis player for so many 
years that his defeat is in itself an event, and one, moreover, that 
adds not a little to the interest of all tennis in the near future. 
The match was within an ace of falling to Mr. Miles, who 
actually won five more games, although losing the rubber set, 
than Mr. Pennell. The latter was unequal, extremely brilliant 
at times, and on the whole the better served by fortune. To 
say that the loser of the latest match is the more likely to be the 
winner when next the same pair meet is to detract in no degree 
from the merit of Mr. Pennell’s victory; it serves, in fact, rather 
to enhance it, for a victory is doubly creditable when it is won 
from an opponent of superior strength, backed, moreover, by all 
the experience and reputation that help to make Mr. Miles so 
formidable. 
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There are probably very few British householders of weight, 
physical weight and dignity, who would like to be seen 
skipping in public, that is to say, literally jwith a skipping-rope, 
but Dr. Bond of Gloucester has issued a pamphlet to 
demonstrate that this is really, in his own words, ‘fan unsur- 
passed form of home gymnastics.” He considers it to be “a 
new resource for those who wish at no appreciable expense and 
with little expenditure of time, except the odd moments that are 
at the command of everyone, to supply the lack of outdoor 
exercise which their occupation during working hours imposes 
by an exercise of a kind which is calculated to do for them all 
that gymnastics can offer.” The heavy father filling up his 
odd moments in toying with a skipping-rope is a subject which 
we would like to see Punch utilise fora cartoon. But, without 
jesting, there is much to be said in favour of Dr. Bond's 
opinion. Athletes of all kinds have long recognised the value 
of skipping as an exercise, and provided it could be done in 
privacy there are no doubt many men who would be glad to 
take advantage of the suggestion. 

Visitors to Nice may be interested in a sight that is not 
generally to be reckoned among the attractions of the Riviera. 
This is an ostrich farm that is under the management of an 


NY .-claiss 
that is in 
a true and 
marked manner 
characteristic of a 
nation will inevit- 
ably find its way 
to. a prominent 
place in the music 
and literature of 
the country. We 
find this to be 
extremely true of 
the Scottish fish- 
ing population. 
The very phrase 
calls up memories 
of many of those 
unsophisticated 
little seaports 
where, upon enter- 
ing, the nostril is 
assailed with the 
smell of fish and 
the wind has 
gathered __ poign- 
ancy from blowing 
over the salt sea. 
Scotland, having 
a long broken 
coast-line, and on 
the north and west 
being fringed with 
little islets, whose 
people draw their 
livelihood from 
Father Neptune, 
was bound to have 
a large part ofits 
people of a sea- 
faring character. 
And in the good 
old days when the 
fame and name ot 
Scotland were 
made, the country 
was poor and the 
struggle for exist- 
ence strenuous and 
difficult, so that no 
means of obtaining 
a livelihood was 
so humble as to 
be neglected. /. F. Muir. 
Nearly all the 
great writers recognised that, from Scott downwards. Maggie 
Mucklebackit remains for ever the embodiment of the fishwoman. 
In the streets of Edinburgh she is still to be seen with a creel 
of fish on her back, shouting almost in the words of the old 
song, ‘* Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’,” in an accent that smacks 
of Newhaven. The song is a vivid rendering from life, and an 
equally popular one renders exactly the sentiment of the fisher- 
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American syndicate. It has now been running for some threc 
years, and begins to be a financial success. While South 
African experience has made the ostriches in their own home 
surroundings familiar enough to many a Briton, there is a 
pleasant strangeness about their appearance on the Riviera. 
The eggs are incubated by artificial heat, the sun’s warmth in 
that latitude being insufficient, and the ostrich always a 
neglectful parent; and it is a singular fact that the operation of 
the artificial heat has the effect of making the shell of the egg so 
much harder than when merely exposed to the rays of the sun, 
even in Africa, that the young chick has to be assisted out by 
breaking the shell with a hammer. Ostrich feathers, and fans 
and boas trimmed with their plumage, are to be bought at the 
farm; but the living birds form the chief attraction. 

In these days of the triumphant motor-car, it is almost satis- 
factory to learn that men still can walk. Deighton, the veteran 
pedestrian, last week completed a walk from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groat’s in twenty-four and a quarter days of actual 
walking time, doing his last mile in ten minutes, and finishing 
by carrying in his trainer on his back. But for some very severe 
and snowy weather encountered in the Grampians and further 
North, his time would have been considerably better. 


men’s cottage, 
and in much of 
the other litera- 
ture, even when it 
deals with the 
“nur hhairst 
lassie,”’ there is a 
suggestion of the 
sea, a very strong 
suggestion indeed 
in such lines as 
‘““\VWhen the mist 
comes over. the 
Cumbraes, And 
the sun is gangin’ 
doon ”’ and, ol 
course, some ol 
the grandest 
ballads touch upon 
seafaring life, 
notably the one 
that Coleridge 
thought the best 
of ali, ‘* The King 
sits in| Dunterm- 
line toun, drink- 
ing the bluid red 
wine.” Fishermen 
have stepped into 
sO prominent a 
place in legend 
and story mainly 
because they are 
compelled to come 
so closely into 
contact with 
Nature. In other 
Cabhines. 1 vs 
possible to shirk 
and avoid facts, 
and in many 
others there is a 
great temptation 
towards scamping. 
Occupation, in the 
end, is bound to 
have a_consider- 
able effect upon 
character. A 
person who spends 
his life in helping 
to make shoddy 
cloth or bad 
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must acquire a 
certain immorality, whereas the fisherman, at peril of his 
life, has to keep all things sound to the foundation, even in 
mending his boat. He dare not go out in a leaky or 
unseaworthy vessel, but must make sure that everything 
belonging to it is right and tight before he launches out from 
the shore. Then his dealings are with the forces of Nature. 
Day and daily he has to grapple with difficulties that may at 
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any time end in his death. As Maggie Mucklebackit said, 
the fisher’s wife sells not only fish, but also the lives of men. 
And the women have caught something of the character of the 
men. Indeed, it were strange otherwise, since of all communities 
those of fisher-folk are the most clannish. They seldom hold much 
familiar intercourse with people not of their own clan, and the way 
they marry and intermarry among relations has almost passed into 
a proverb; so that they have a uniform way of looking at 
things, and the woman who stays on shore probably feels more 
anxiety than the man who ventures out upon the great deep. 
Great prosperity never comes near to hurt them, with its self- 
gratification. Wherever you find fisher people they are nearly 
always on the verge of penury. They are not as a class thrifty, 
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but are credited with living very much from hand to mouth. 
When a good catch comes in they have times corresponding with 
it. If the elements or the luck be against them, they are compelled 
to do without ordinary comforts. We feel inclined to use the 
past tense in speaking of them, because such fishermen as are 
depicted in these photographs form a quickly disappearing class. 
The work they used to do both with bait and line is now done much 
more effectually, and some say more cruelly and wastefully, by 
the steam trawler, the hands on board of which differ entirely 
from those who live by bait and line. They are more in the way 
of being mechanics, and the work they do does not require that 
vigilance and agility which are demanded by a sailing-boat. We 
have noticed when out with them, that men who look large and 
lumbering and awkward on land, discover the nimbleness of cats 
as soon as the boat is under weigh. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, since it so often happens that the crew of a fishing-boat have 
to act with the utmost promptitude and decision if they would 
save their lives and those of other people, and even the ordinary 
tasks on their small vessel have to be performed quickly and 
adroitly. Then there are always dangers to be thought of and 
avoided—at least, some of them can scarcely be avoided. The 
most experienced in weather-lore will sometimes fail to perceive 
the advance of one of those blinding fogs that creep over the 
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fishing waters in the North Sea, or the squall that springs up as 
it seems from nowhere and piles destruction in its track. But to 
anticipate and prepare for catastrophes of this kind they are 
always keeping their faculties, as it were, screwed up to concert 
pitch, and nothing is more certain in this world than that the best 
way of making a man effective is to keep his powers in continual 
activity. 

One thing we have always envied the fisherman for. He, 
like the shepherd, comes to know Nature at all times and at all 
seasons. The great majority of people know nothing of that 
exquisite time of the morning when the first pale light breaks in 
the East, and the rising of the sun is prefaced by the fading away 
of the stars. Such a morning our photographer has beautifully 
rendered. The light of early morning breaks in the East as it 
might have done on that dawn when Romeo was parting from 
Juliet. This light is partly reflected on the rippling pleasant sea 
over which the tiny fishing-boat, her sails idle, is being steadily 
rowed. It reminds one of Tennyson's fine line: ‘* The stately 
ships go back to their haven under the hill.””. For on such a sea, 
and under such a cloud, even the humble fishing-boat seems to 
acquire a dignity of its own. But this is only one aspect of the 
sea. The men in this boat know the sea in winter and summer, 
in storm and calm. They feel irritated many a time by the 
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entire stoppage of wind, and at 
other times have been seized 
and blown about by a raging 
gale. They have starved with 
cold in winter, and sweated in 
summer until the sea has become 
their close familiar. And in 
their simple, quiet nature is a 
great deal of the tranquillity of 
Nature herself. 


Mr. SICHEL’S 
“DISRAELI” 


R.SICHEL’S “study” 
of Disraeli (pub- 
lished by Méthuen 
and Co.) is evidently 
not the book which 

stood in its author’s imagination 
when he drew pen and dashed 
into the subject. This we dis- 
cover when, in chapter after 
chapter, we have large en- 
couraging promise of future 
pages in which this or that gift, 
this or that characteristic, this 
or that display of mental power 
or individuality, will be unveiled 
at length, without ever coming 
to the place where the promise 
is fulfilled. On every occasion 
we get something, no doubt— 
and something which is evena ; 
ereat deal toa reader unfamiliar /. 4. A/wir. IDLE 
with the biography books, or ; 
who has never seen Lord Beaconstield’s account of himself in his 
published letters and his speeches. It is not, however, to such 
readers that this very handsome, very bulky, and most creditably 
ambitious volume is addressed. It is meant for students (as 
appears from its omissions, which are great, in point of magnitude 
and significance alike) and for the more or less lounging J/iterati. 
And the short truth is that, though every page of Mr. Sichel’s 
hook palpitates with energy and intention, it brings no new gift 
of information, suggestion, or (substantially) of criticism. 

His case is not an uncommon one. Very clever minds, 
being at the same time very sensitive, do not infrequently 
mistake an inflation of intellectual sympathy for the fulness of 
intuitive discernment, and may only discover the error on pro- 
ceeding to pour out the one feeling in terms of the other. Many 
unfinished essays have gone into the fire on this account. We 
do not say that that should have been the fate of Mr. Sichel’s 
book, because, first and last, there is a great deal in it which has 
nothing to do with Disraeli’s life and character and career, or at 
any rate would as fittingly accompany and adorn any commentary 
on any similar ambition and career—Mr. Chamberlain’s for 
example. As will be supposed, we speak of Mr. Sichel’s own 
theories and opinions in the very wide fields of literature, of 
politics, and psychology as applied to both. There is a great 
array of such matter in this book, much of it embellished with 
the more striking peculiarities of Disraeli as a writer, but other- 
wise all Mr. Sichel himself. This is seen in the first chapter, 
which promises by its title («On the Imaginative Quality’) an 
exposition of Disraeli’s most remarkable faculty, or that by 
which he conqpered. In fact, it begins with various definitions 
of imagination in the general, all epigrammatic without the 
precise accuracy demanded of epigram, and for the rest is a 
rambling, sparkling, all but complete departure from the 
question in hand. Mr. Sichel shines, but the distinguishing 
quality of Disraeli’s imagination remains undistinguished for his 
readers. The Disraelian “‘ personality ” is discussed in the next 
chapter. Here there is abundance of matter to go upon, the 
most and the best of it supplied by himself. That, however, 
is neglected, and.no doubt it has become very familiar. In a 
passage which might have been cut with a pair of scissors from 
one of the author-statesman’s novels, Mr. Sichel draws a 
portrait of him in his youth, and to that the rest of the chapter 
is harmonised. ‘. . . dark almond eyes of unusual depth, 
size, and lustre, under a veil of drooping lashes. The chin 
pointed with decision. The expression holds one, by turns keen 
and pensive; above it hovers a strange sense of inner watchful- 
ness and ambushed irony, half-mocking in defiance, half-eager 
with conscious power. A languid reserve marks his bearing; 
it conceals a smouldering vehemence; its observant silence 
prepares amazement directly interest excites intercourse. Then, 
indeed, the scimitar flashes forth unsheathed . . .” etc. In 
the same chapter we have another picture of the truly great 
man at the close of his career, in which Idea triumphs over 
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truth very certainly and rather 
painfully. Even then, it is said, 
‘the unworn eyes preserved 
their piercing fires ;’’ no descrip- 
tion could be more sadly wrong. 

The chapters concerning 
Disraeli’s views on Democracy 
and Representation and Church 
and Theocracy are the most 
considerable in point and length, 
and great industry and close 
attention went to the writing 
of them. But again we are 
constrained to say that the 
nothing new in them is heaped 
about with quantities of ex- 
traneous and superfluous matter, 
not without lignt, certainly not 
without heat, but doubtful 
homage to Disraeli where it is dis- 
tributed. The Wit and Humour 
chapter should either have been 
expurgated by as much as two- 
thirds, or omitted altogether. 
As it stands it is a_ really 
terrible collection of such hack- 
neyed brilliancies as ‘ drunken 
recruits,” ‘full of spirits’’; the 
hansom, “the gondola of 
London”; the critics, ‘men 
who have failed”; “the lady 
who even sacrificed her lovers 
to her friends’; Lord Squib’s 
definition of money, ‘very 
dear’’; Count Mirabel’s “ coffee 
and confidence.” Pages and 


GOSSTP. Copyright pages of deliverances little or 


no better than these (some even 
poorer) appear under the description of sudden flashes, sustained 
sparkle, figurative fancies. 

Coming to the end of his book, Mr. Sichel says, that had he 
written of Disraeli’s career instead of devoting himself to the 
great minister’s personality or ideas, he might have cleared some 
doubts, explained many misunderstandings, and cast the light of 
real truth on more than two or three (specified) dark places. But 
that would have been far better business than any that can be 
found in this volume, which we sincerely wish we could report 
upon more graciously, even for his own sake alone. It is 
not for lack of reading and thinking, neither for want of earnest 
endeavour, that it falls short of his design. It would have 
been a better book, indeed, had there been more restraint upon 
the eagerness and emphasis which splashes every page with 
words and sentences in italic type. 


FIRESIDE LORE. 


HE present time of year, which sees us spend so many hours by the 
- fireside, forms a fitting opportunity for the recital of some curious 
items of what may be termed fireside lore. Apart from its 
associations with comfort, hospitality, or the family circle, even 
such a common and prosaic arrangement as a fireplace, together 
with most things connected with it, has its own history and romance. Let us 
begin with the fireirons. The invention of these domestic utensils dates from 
a very remote period—in fact, they are doubtless coeval with fires themselves. 
Tongs are mentioned by the Prophet Isaiah; and the poker, which had 
formerly two massive prongs, and was commonly called the ‘ fire-fork ” 
(there is a poker of this description, ¢emf. Henry VIII., in Windsor Castle), 
by Johan de Janna, in the thirteenth century; while Lye refers to the ‘fire 
sholve” of the sixteenth century, ‘‘made like a grate to sift the sea-cole 
with,” exactly as we see it constructed to-day. In connection with the poker, 
there is the ancient superstition or physical fact that when leaned up in front 
of the bars or across them it makes the fire burn, In almost every house 
servants and those who employ them believe in and practise this alleged 
remedy for a bad fire, which, it is interesting to note, more than once 
aroused the scorn of the late Mr. Herbert Spencer. ‘* Whoever even enter- 
tains the supposition,” he writes, ‘‘ that a poker put across the fire can make 
it burn, proves himself to have neither a qualitative nor a quantitative idea 
of physical causation.” 

A few words about chimneys. This term was not originally restricted 
to the shaft of the chimney, but included the fireplace, and was also applied 
to the movable oven or firegrate. There does not appear to be any evidence 
of the use of chimney shafts in England prior to the twelfth century, and when 
first introduced the flues went only a few feet up in the thickness of the wall 
and were then turned out at the back, the apertures being small oblong holes. 
A few years later, the improvement of carrying the flue up through the whole 
height of the wall appears. 

The old Sues were terribly difficult to clean, owing to their ramblings 
and the presence of beams, so in the eighteenth century, before 
climbing boys were employed to sweep chimneys, it was usual to shake 
down the accumulation of soot by means of a mild explosion of weak 
guapo. der. 
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Southey, in his dceligltful bundle of contemporary gossip, entitled 
‘* Letters from England,” by a fictitious Spaniard, ‘* Espinella” (1807), tells 
of an ingenious gentleman who contrived to have the whole set of fireirons 
made hollow instead of solid, for the convenience of holding a few ounces in 
the hand instead of a few pounds, and had constructed a pocket fender for his 
own use that cost £200. However, as the latter article did not please, 
payment was refused, and an action was the result. The maker, when giving 
evidence, said he was very sorry to disoblige so good a customer, and would 
gladly take the fender back could he but dispose of it elsewhere. But after 
careful enquiries and advertising he found that nobody except the gentleman 
in question required a pocket fender. 

No one now living can remember the employment of turnspit-dogs, but 
show ” houses 


sc 


some part of the apparatus may be seen in a few of the old 
up and down the country. The dog’s wheel, in which he worked like a 
squirrel, was usually fixed near the ceiling, and a leather band conveyed the 
revolution to the spindle, to which was fastened the spit, at the fire. It is 
said that the turnspit-dogs had ever a suspicious, unhappy look about them, 
as if they were weary of the task they had to do, and expected every minute 
tu be seized upon to perform it. A hundred years ago, an inn at Newcastle, 
near Carmarthen, made use of the apparatus, and this was the last place. 
But if the dog saw the cook go near the larder, he hid himself for the 
remainder of the day. Some persons think the term ‘* fire-dogs ”— 
specifically applied to andirons—is derived somehow from the employment 
of turnspit-dogs, whereas ‘‘ dog ” is the name of various mechanical devices, 


tools, and pieces of machinery, Fire-dogs are a pair of horizontal bars 


raised on short legs, with an upright standard in front, to support wood 
burned in an open hearth. Before the adoption of grate fircs, which came 
in with the common use of coal in the reign of Charles I., the standards 
were made very high, and those for kitchen use had brackets for holding the 
spit, hooks upon which kettles could be hung, and flat tops for plates. For 
the reception rooms they were artistically forged in wrought iron and sheathed 
with brass or silver work. Ladies long believed coal fires bad for the com- 
plexion, and refused to enter a room in which they were burning. Certainly, 
they have a deleterious effect upon mineral cosmetics. Grate fires neces: ita ed 
iron fire-backs, and Sussex, and especially the old Penshurst Works, which 
were discontinued in 1811, were famous for the manufacture of pictorial ones. 
Some of the dated sixteenth century examples, representing St. Michael and 
the Dragon, a salamander in flames, Phoebus driving the Chariot of the Sun, 
and Aéneas carrying his father from burning Troy, are beautiful specimens of 
casting. A few years ago there was held at Lewes an exhibition of pictorial 
lire-backs, rescued from dismantled manor and farmhouses in the county. 


LAKE- FISHING. 


HE angler, as accmmon rule, has a fashion of looking 
with some contempt on fishing froma boat. Whether 
it be the noble salmon, or the only less illustrious 
trout, that is his present quarry, it is his habit to speak 
with disrespect of the ‘‘harling” for the one or the 

casting from a boat for the other. To be sure, there are many 
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pools where you may cast from a boat for salmon but, as 
a rule, boating for salmon means that you can do equally well, 
if not better, by “‘harling.” ‘There isan exception, too, in respect 
of the trout-angling from a boat—an exception in favour of the 
Irish loughs, where you use the blowing line and catch big trout 
on the lightest tackle with a floss-silk line. These, however, 
may fairly be taken as exceptions proving the rule, the 
general rule that loch- fishing, lake-fishing, lough-fishing 


(spell it as you please, according to the particular division of 


the United Kingdom in which you happen to be pursuing the 
sport) is deemed but a poor thing in comparison with angling 
from the bank, or with casting from any wadable depth in the 
water. 

It is true, beyond question, that this river-fishing from the 
beautiful banks of the stream has fascinations that are beyond 
compare, yet the lake-fishing has compensations of its own that 
are not to be disregarded, even when it does not consist in the 
practice of that most delicate art of angling with the blowing line 
that is pursued chiefly in the country where a lake is called a 
lough. Among its merits may be rated the variety of the quarry 
that may be brought to bag. Let it be granted that the principal 
and the noblest is the trout, and that you are fishing for these 


in the highest manner, with the fly; even the salmon itself 


is now and again to be caught in.some favoured waters. More 
often it will satisfy our ambition if the most and best of 
the bag is made up of some weighty and gallant brown trout. 
and the trout of the big lochs are apt to be both weighty and 
gallant. 

With the fly it will not often happen that you will catch 
other fish than these, the noblest; but occasionally a good 
perch may be attracted by a March Brown. I have found these 
commonly the favourites with the spiny red fish. It is when the 
trout are not taking fly, and you have to resort to the minnow, 
or other engines, that you begin to offer real attractions no less 
to the trout than to the fish that are called coarse. The 
perch will come to you freely then, and now and again you may 
vet a pike. It is not likely that you will have many of the 
latter, for if you did, the implication would be that their numbers 
were too great for the comfortable existence of any of the other 
kinds, always excepting the perch, which are protected by their 
spiny fins even from the leathern-jawed pike. For the big 
trout of the lake, the spinning minnow or the natural bait is often 
the only likely lure—for the “ ferox,” which is, after all, only a 
brown trout grown dark and fierce in the depths of a mountain 
loch, the fly will not avail you at all—and in any case, except 
with the blowing line, it is almost hopeless to attempt to catch 
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trout in a loch unless there is suffi- 
cient breeze to ripple the surface. 
When it is all mirror - like and 
unbroken you may lie idle with a 
book if your soul is above the use of 
the minnow. Your most delicate cast- 
ing will not delude the fish. If you 
see a part of the lake where the 
ripple is playing, while the rest is 
sull, make for the broken water. 
There, if there are fish rising, you 
may take one. Elsewhere the only 
chance is a deft cast into the circling 
disturbance just made by a rising fish; 
but even so, the chance is not a very 
good one. The deadly thing on a 
lake of this nature is ‘cross-lining” 
—-stretching a line across from shore 
to shore with many flies depending 
from it. Then, when the line is 
lowered to allow the flies just to 
touch the water, the trout are liberally 
deluded; and the angler at the same 
time is shown how inferior to this 
nefarious means of illusion is his 
lightest cast from the rod. But these 
are dark doings, not to be mentioned 
in the same fair page with sugges- 
tions of the artistic angling, and only 
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to be contemplated when in some far-distant spot where fish 
become an important item in the food supply. 
When a pleasant ripple stirs the surface, you may fish with 
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fly, and with every prospect of success; and when the surface is 
glassy still, then you may enjoy the most perfect dolce far niente, 
provided you have had the forethought to take plenty of 


cushions into the boat. Yet, even 
thus, you have not exhausted all the 
possible resources of your lake. For the 
hare existence of the lake, unless indeed 
it is to be but little more than that 
which a golfef# calls ‘casual water,” it 
is almost necessary that there should 
be a certain, if a small, stream in, and 
also a small stream out. There are 
times when your lake may not be fish- 
able, but your stream may be in the best 
of fishing order; that is to say, when 
it is clearing after aspate. There is no 
moment to be compared with this for 
catching the little burn trout that fight 
so gamely and taste so sweet, and a 
device that we have often tried with 
fatal effect is to engineer a false or 
artificial spate in one of these small 
burns by blocking up the stream above 
the most likely run, and then letting 
it overflow the obstacle and come down 
tumultuously, stirring up the appetites 
of the trout to an eager outlook for 
tempting morsels. At the height of the 
spate they will not rise to fly ; but when 
the mud is clearing out of the water, 
then they will begin to look up at the 
surface for a half-drowned insect, and the 
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artificial lure will deceive them. When the stream is thick and 
turbid, the ignominious worm is the bait in highest favour. 


So that even if boat-fishing be but a poor thing compared 
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THE LOCH. 


with casting from a bank, and if, on the whole, 
your lake or loch fishing generally means casting 
from a boat, it has, nevertheless, its own com- 
pensations. If you are notactively fishing, there 
is very much of passive delight—floating aim- 
lessly, watching the wild duck and other water- 
faw] busy about their domestic affairs. It is all 
very delightful, even if you are not engaged in 
killing a fish every few minutes. And when the 
fish are really on the take, they are so ready for 
the fly that every few minutes you may secure 
one. 

It is wonderful how loch fish seem to be 
animated with the desire to feed all at once, and 
all in a moment. There is an interval of quies- 
cence; then they begin rising all about you for 
a quarter of an hour or so; and again another 
interval. No one knows why this should be, 
but everyone who has fished a loch knows the 
fact. You may ascribe it to “electricity” if 
you like, or to ‘‘the state of the atmosphere.” 
It does not matter, your speculation does not 
affect the fish. 

A peculiar interest in loch - fishing is 
afforded by the difficulty of gaffing a_ big 
fish into the boat, as seen in the illustra- 


There is some doubt whether he is to drag you into 
the water, or you are to drag him into the boat. The zest 
of all fishing is in its uncertainty. In some of the lochs into 
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which the sea-trout run you may have the most likely opportunity 
of putting to the test your skill as a gaffer from the boat. But 
the lochs which are favoured by the sea-trout are, unfortunately, 
in the minority. 


FROM THE FARMS 
° 
Lamss aT Ptay. 

HE accompanying photographs illustrate a common but 
very pretty incident that may be watched any April day 
in the field. In one of the pictures a small flock of lambs 

have collected, having ventured away from their mothers. 
They look quite as if they were making mute enquiries of one 
another. Then suddenly one with a lively sense of humour breaks 
off into a gallop, and they go racing with the mad energy of youth, 
leaping and frolicking all the while up and down the field, 
expressing, as they do, youth and health under the stimulation of 
food and sunshine. Let us hope that in the month that has now 
begun they will be tempted into gambols like these during the 
many clear and pleasant days. 
Tue Hoa Inpusrtry. 

Under this title the United States Department of Agriculture 
has issued a very thorough-going statement of the best means of 
buying, rearing, 
breeding, and feed- 
ing pigs for the 
market. The pork- 
packing year in 
America ends on 
March Ist, and is 
divided into two 
seasons—the 
summer season of 
eight months, from 
March 1st to 
November Ist,and 
the winter season 
of four months, 
from Novem- 
ber 1st to March 
Ist. This system 
came into existence 
before the virtues 
of cold storage and 
refrigerating had 
been found out, but 
is still adbered to. 
The Cincinnati 
Price Current 
gives the total cost 
of hogs purchased 
by Western  Copynenr 
packers during the 
year ended March Ist, 1903, aS 313,537,000do0l., which is in itself 
an eloquent proof of the importance of the trade. Mr. Rommel, 
who is the expert employed in this work, says that English breeds, 
particularly the Berkshire, have come into popularity. Others 
in favour are the small Black, the large, medium, and small 
Yorkshire, andthe Tamworth. On another occasion it may be 
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of interest to examine more carefully this document; but all who 
breed pigs on an extensive scale in Great Britain ought to obtain 
it from the Board of Agriculture, as it teems with hints of the 
most useful and practical kind. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF WEEDS. 


In the new number of the Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture, Mr. John Percival writes a timely and interesting 
article on this subject. He defines a weed as “any plant 
growing where it is not wanted,” but the weeds that need 
getting rid of most are the thistles, couch, charlock, and their 
kind. Now, in getting rid of weeds, one of the first and most 
obvious methods is to prevent their seeding, and in some cases 
the plants can be plucked while in flower. Buta great many 
seeds are propagated by being sown along with samples of grass 
seeds, clover, and cereals. Sometimes, too, they get into the 
manure. In some cases, deep ploughing is resorted to in the 
hope of burying the seeds, but many of them have the capacity 
to remain long dormant, and to germinate when the conditions 
are favourable. Charlock might be cited as an example. It 
seems to disappear when land is laid down to grass for two or 
three years, yet as soon as the same land is ploughed for cereal 
crops it comes up again and shows its bright yellow flowers. 
Better than deep ploughing, therefore, is shallow ploughing, 
which encourages the seeds to sprout, when they can be easily 

destroyed. Such 

plants as couch, 

bindweed, and 

creeping thistle are 

not so easily got 

‘ rid of. They are 
propagated by 
underground 
runners. A good 
way is to plough 
the land, harrow 
it, collect the roots 
into heaps, and 
when they are dry 
burn them. The 
practice of throw- 
ing the roots into 
ditches or under 
hedges should 
never be resorted 
to, as many will 
perfect their seeds 
under such con- 
ditions, and_ so 
become a greater 
nuisance than ever. 
Mr. Percival says 
all weeds can 
“COUNTRY LIFE." be destroyed 
by judicious 
cutting with spade, hoe, or scythe. But this must be done 
repeatedly, as otherwise secondary shoots come up, and the plant 
is very far from being destroyed. Rushes, sedges, and horse- 
tails indicate acid or sour conditions in tke soil, for which the 
best remedy is draining. Yarrow and ragwort, and some weeds 
of this kind, can often be kept in check by feeding with sheep. 
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fie DEVELOPMENT OF THE SPUR.— 111. 


T the same 
period when 
the long- 
necked 
spurs, de- 

scribed in my_ last 
article, were worn 
there came into fashion 
another and = quite 
different kind. The 
long-necked spur had 
quite a small rowel, at 
least quite small for 
those days, when even 
the very smallest rowel 
was many times larger 
than those in use at 
the present day. We 
can easily understand 
the reason for the long 
neck, for the rider’s 
feet, owing to the 
shape of the saddle and 
the horse armour, were 
a considerable distance 
away from his horse’s 
sides. But I can dis- 
cover no practical 
reason for the fashion 
which came next into 
use of having spurs 
with the enormous 
rowels, of which I am 
giving examples in this 
article. The _ total 
length of some of these 
was as great as that 
of the  long-necked 
spurs, but the length 
was chiefly made up 
by the rowel, the neck 
being but little longer 
than the length of the 
rowel-box. They were 
far heavier than the 


long-necked spurs, and must have been cumbrous and incon- 
But, asI hope to prove presently, 





venient to an extreme degree. 


they were actually used in warfare, and only show how love of 


LOUND 





ON 


THE 


fashion can prevail over comfort and common-sense. 


They certainly could have been used mast effectively as 








FOUND IN LONDON. 


(Two-thirds of real size.) 


SITE OF THE 


(About half size.) 





larger scale. 





BATTLE OF 


BARNET, 


PROBABLY THE LARGEST SPUR IN 


caltrops—that is, 
buried with the spikes 
just protruding from 
the ground, over which 
an attacking enemy 
must pass; and spurs 
certainly were used in 
that unsportsmanlike 
manner at an earlier 
period, as is described 
by Froissart and 
others. There is m 
question as to how 
these large rowel spurs 
were attached to the 
wearer’s feet. They 
were most certainly 
buckled on, and out- 
side the armour, the 
spread of the sides in 
all specimens that have 
been found — giving 
ample room for this. 
In the case of the long, 
straight-necked spurs 
several writers have 
stated that they were 
riveted to the solleret 
or to the jambe, but 
the writers are for the 
most part vague and 
contradictory about the 
matter. In Skelton’s 
illustrations of the arms 
and armour in_ the 
Meyrick collection, 
now in the Wallace 
Museum, the beautiful 
plates, engraved by 
Joseph Skelton, show 
in many instances the 
whole suit in the centre 
of the page, and round 
it various separate 
pieces drawn to a 


When he illustrates in this manner the jambe, or 
leg piece, he represents a spur riveted on, while in the central 
figure, which shows the whole suit, the spur is buckled on 
outside the armour in the ordinary manner. 
be faithful representations of the same piece of armour. Mr. James, 


They cannot both 








EXISTENCE. 


(Two-thirds of its real size.) 


too, and Mr. Hewitt, in advocating that spurs were riveted 
on, both mention ‘the beautiful long-toed solleret”’ at the 


Tower of London, 
spur riveted on to it. 


has a long, straight-necked 
It is beautifully made, but I have 


the highest authority, no less than that of Lord Dillon 
himself, for saying that this piece, now under his charge, is 


not a genuine old piece of armour. 


I am inclined to think that spurs were never riveted on 


to the armour—outside museums. 


So much has been often 


said by old writers about taking off spurs and about buckling 
them on at the investiture of a knight, etc., proceedings 
which could not have been carried out had they been riveted 
on. Certainly there are two suits of armour now in the 
Tower having spurs riveted to the jambes, which have 
every appearance of rightly belonging to the:suits, But 
these are, as it were, fancy suits, and are most elaborately 
gilded and decorated, and were made for Prince Henry and 
Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I, when they were quite 
boys, at a period when complete cap-a-pie suits of armour 
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were only intended for the tilt-yard, and had ceased to be used 
in actual warfare. 

The spur found in London of which I give an illustration, 
is now in the City of London Museum, and is of the period of 
the Wars of the Roses. It is a somewhat uncommon one, 
having a rowel of twelve points. No doubt when it was new 
the points were longer than they are now, and must have been 





LARGE ROWELL SPUR. 


(About one-third of veal size.) 


quite 2in. in length, making the whole rowel about 5in. in 
diameter. This spur affords a very good example of the state 
in which spurs of this and earlier periods are very frequently 
found, and which I have endeavoured to represent in my 
drawing. Dredged up from the beds of rivers, fished up from 
the depths of wells, turned over by the plough, or thrown up by 
the navvy’s shovel, and often broken in the process—these are 
the ways in which spurs are often discovered, rusted and 
corroded, and generally without one particle of corrobora- 
tive evidence to show how long they have lain subjected 
to the deleterious influence of water or damp earth. 
And this makes the difficulty of fixing anything like 
an exact date to many specimens. ‘The spur disinterred 
at Barnet, on the site of the battle fought there in 1471, 
and of which we give an illustration, is very. interesting 
in more Ways than one. Where the actual spur is at 
the present time I cannot learn. It was in the collection 
of the Rev. Mr. Gostling. My illustration istaken from 
a plate in * Archeologia,” Vol. VIII., and is contained 
in a letter written by Mr. Francis Grose in 1785. The 
plate, no doubt, represents the spur in a restored con- 
dition, and it is a fine specimen of the large rowel spur. 
The points are 3in. long, so that the rowel is at least 
6in. in diameter; the neck is 4in. long, and the spur 
weighs 1o4foz. It may be fairly presumed from its 
having been dug up on the site of the battle of Barnet 
that it was worn by some person who fought there that day. 
Therefore it not only fixes a date when these spurs were worn— 
in ali probability they had only just come into use at that time— 
but it also affords evidence that these spurs, with their huge 
rowels, were worn in actual warfare, and were not, as many 
have supposed, displayed merely in pageants, or carried before 
the owners in State processions. 

I have observed a general tendency to represent these 
spurs with the neck curving upwards, and consequently with 
the ornamentation on the under-side. With the spur turned 
upwards the rowel would, in some cases, have been nearly as 
high as the calf of the rider’s leg, and some 6in. or 8in. behind 
it. A moment's reflection will show how impossible it would 
have been for the rider to have kept a spur worn in such a 
manner out of his horse’s side. With the neck turned down- 
wards the ornament comes on the top, where it could be seen, 
and although it was, no doubt, difficult to ride with these spurs, 
it would have been possible to have kept them out of the horse’s 
sides till they were intended to be used. But if difficult to ride 
with them, it was still more difficult, if not impossible, to walk 
with them, as the spikes must have stuck in the ground, and 
there is abundant evidence that the wearers of these spurs 
experienced this disadvantage. 

In some ‘Chronicles of King Henry VIII. of England,” 
translated from the Spanish by Martin A. S. Hume, there is an 
account of a duel fought at Calais, in 1536, between one Julian, 
an Englishman, and a Frenchman named Moro: In the course 
of the fight the Frenchman killed the Englishman’s horse, and 
Julian on foot, being encumbered with his spurs, could only with 
difficulty dodge his adversary round his fallen horse, until, 
“watching his opportunity, he stooped and with his dagger cut 
the straps of his spurs and cast them away.” He then wounded 
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the Frenchman’s horse, and his rider, fearing it would fall, 
endeavoured to get a short distance away and dismount. But 
Julian “ being on foot and light without his spurs, ran after him, 
and overcame him while trying to dismount.”” The Englishman 
was probably wearing some such spurs as are shown in our 
illustrations. 

The very beautiful and highly decorated spur now in the 
British Museum is, to the best of my 
belief, the largest spur now in existence. 
It is in a most perfect state of pre- 
servation, having evidently been spared 
the corrosive action of water. It is of 
iron, and the extreme length is 114in. 
The rowel measures 7in. in diameter, 
the points being each 3in. long. The 
length of the sides is 4}in., and the 
spread of the sides is just upon 3$in. 
There are two or three strap plates, 
the upper one slightly ornamented, 
still attached to the sides, which are 
not shown in the illustration. There 
is no buckle preserved, but this is 
rather before the days of the highly 
ornamented and_ elaborate buckles. 
The other illustration I give of a 
large rowel spur is from a pair now 
in the Tower. The rowels of these 
are even larger than the one in 
the British Museum, being 8in. in 
diameter. But the whole spur is 
not so large, nor is there any 
ornament. The sides are strongly 
depressed, as the sides of the long-necked spurs generally 
were, and there is a buckle attached. The whole length of 
the spur is r1oin., and it weighs 1lb. Its date, like the other, 
is probably 1500 to 1530. It is strange that this most incon- 
venient fashion continued so long, for there is evidence that 
it lasted for sixty years, or perhaps more. But we must 
assume that not everyone wore these very large rowels, 
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but that only a few warriors thus victimised themselves to 
fashion. Soon after, in Elizabethan times, the size became 
greatly reduced. C. pe Lacy Lacy. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


WATER LILIES. 

III! advance in outdoor gardening, and the forethought and succes: 
of the hybridist, have brought a new joy to the English home; 
not a joy that comes from plants introduced from other lands, 
but created by the men who have, by crossing certain species, 
gained new flowers. This is more evident, perhaps, in the 

beautiful Water Lily family than in any other, for a coloured 

Nymphzea on the open lake, pool, or tank is a modern flower. The Water 

Lily of the English river and stream was the only one of its.race known in 

the home waters, if we except the yellow Nuphar; but now a new flower- 

world has been opened out by the raising of Water Lilies as sumptuous 
in colour as those on the rivers of the tropics. We mention these facts at 

the present moment, because now is the best season to plant Nympheas. A 

beautiful series of garden pictures is possible with a well-chosen selection, 

and a wide choice is offered to all, the various kinds differing greatly in 
strength of growth, size, and colouring of the flowers. There are Nymphzas 
for the lake, for the pool, fer the tank, and even for a tub, but the selection 
must be made with care to ensure the right sorts for the right places. To 
put the noble albida hybrid of Marliac in a tank would be as sensible as 

planting an Oak in a London backyard. The place for Water Lilies is a 

lake near wooded ground, the margins coloured with water plants, and the 

Nymphzas a little further out, where they can enjoy that stillness which 

promotes strength of plant and abundant flowering. There is a lake of this 

kind in a beautiful garden in Sussex, and on many occasions it has been our 
privilege to punt carefully over the water surface, and in the heat of the day 
peer into the floating flowers scintillating with colours in the bright sunlight. 

In many country homes there are opportunities, such as we have mentioned, 
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of having water gardens of flowers as brilliant in colour as the borders 
near the house. 

The key to success is simplicity. Quiet grouping is best, without any 
desire to mix the various hybrids, and this is only accomplished by avoiding 
a natural temptation to merely collect for the sake of variety. A well-known 
gardener’s advice in planting Water Lilies is as follows: ‘‘In this, as in 
nearly all other gardening, if the best pictures are wanted the simplest ways 
must be employed, for if too many kinds are mixed up, or even used too close 
together, the best effect of the picture is lost. Thus, if more than one colour 
or kind is to be seen at a time, it is best to put together gentle harmonies, 
as of white and pale yellow, or white and pale rose. Pale and deep rose also, 
with blush white, will make a pleasant colour harmony; white and pale blue 
will be, we hope, a possible combination in the near future.” 

We think it is quite likely that a hardy blue Nymphza will be raised in 
a few years, and a surprise by M. Latour Marliac, the great French raiser, or 
one of the other hybridists whose names are associated with the Nymphea, 
may be awaiting us at this moment. We know that the hybridist has been 
working quietly to this end, and after results so brilliant it is possible to go 
one step further, and raise up a group with shades of blue. As the authority 
previously quoted says: ‘‘ The difficulty of obtaining the blue colouring in 
the hardy plant is that these blues are natives of tropical regions, but there 
seems good reason to suppose that this will be got over, for there are also 
blue Nymphzas from the Cape and from Australia which will no doubt also 
play their part in the production of good garden kinds.” 

April is the month to plant, and the depth to put the crowns varies 
according to the kind. The larger Nympheas require from 2ft. to 3ft., but 
the smaller ones are satisfied with 12in. to 18in. It is our plan to put 
the root into an old basket filled with a soil made of loam and manure, and 
to sink it; and, if possible, keep the groups near the margin, the smallest by 
the edge, where they are more under control. If there 
is no lake or pond, and a tub is the only available 
receptacle, the kind to choose for this is the pretty little 
Lily called pygmea and its yellow variety Helvola. 

SOME BEAUTIFUL WATER LILIES—A SMALL 

SELECTION, 

In the hope of helping those who intend to grow 
Water Lilies the selection is severely restricted. This 
will not satisfy those who know all about the family, but 
such can look after themselves. About a dozen are sufficient 
for the beginner, and these should be: Candidissima, a 
variety of our native Water Lily; it is a pure, glistening 
white, spreads vigorously, and is only suitable for a large 
expanse of water. Another white Nymphza of great 
charm is gladstoniana; its flowers are very pure and 
broad. N. Marliacea candida is a noble hybrid, the 
flowers pure white, and it is not uncommon for them to 
measure 1oin. across. Chromatella is a lovely yellow, 
and keeps blooming until the frosts. Rosea is a warm 
pink, and should be chosen in the place of carnea, which 
is so frequently recommended ; the three last-mentioned 
are very strong in growth, but magnificent on a large 
pond or lake. Laydekeri rosea is much liked ; its flowers 
are delicate rose when they first open, but with age this 
colour deepens. Laydekeri fulgens is one of the darkest 
of all; its flowers glow with colour in the sun. These 
are not of rampant growth, but are happiest in shallow 
water, fountain basins, and tanks, where the beauty of 
the flowers can be enjoyed close to the eye. The 
following are also for shallow water: N. odorata 
exquisita, a rosy coloured flower of beautiful shape; 2. Weston. 
odorata rosacea, a soft rose also, but quite distinct; the 
pale yellow odorata sulphurea, and the pure white odorata caroliniana nivea. 
No collection should be without the following * hybrids: lucida, rose red, 
the leaf colouring being almost as beautiful as the flowers; ellisiana, warm 
carmine ; gloriosa, rich red, a glorious Lily, as the name suggests; sanguinea, 
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deep red; and the little pygmza Helvolaalready named. With this selection 
the garden should increase in beauty and interest. 
RHODODENDRON DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER. 

It is always pleasant to hear of some new flower that awakens interest 
for its colour, growth, or some attribute that appeals to the lover of good 
garden plants. Rhododendron Duchess of Westminster may be accounted a 
novelty that has come to stay, and was raised in the nursery of Messrs. Fisher, 
Son, and Sibray at Handsworth, Sheffield, where it is now in flower. But 
it is almost always in bloom ; it belongs to the indoor race of Rhododendrons, 
and has clusters of flowers of a rosy pink colouring which charms one for its 
purity and brightness. 


LEDGES ON , 
CHALK DOWNS. 


HE very interesting photographs here shown of a series 
of ledges on the south slope of the South Downs 
behind Folkestone, give an opportunity for summing 
up, with a word or two of further illustration, the 
correspondence on this subject which has appeared in 

Country Lire recently. As to one point the writers of these 
letters are agreed. The ledges are not the result of human handi- 
work, whether intentional or not, as are the broader terraces, or 
‘¢lynches,”’ which have formed the subject of a separate article, 
and which were made by the quaint custom of ploughing the hill- 
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side in half-acre lots, by individual uwners who ran the plough- 
share under the earth in one direction, and then brought back 
the plough “‘ empty ” to start again, as described by Mr. Seebohm. 
One correspondent quotes a portion of Darwin’s views on the 
formation of the narrow ledges, in which the 
carrying down of worm casts by rain is held 
partly accountable for these curious shelves or 
grass slopes. Mr. P. McConnell, the well- 
known authority on the influence of geological 
formation on the life and growth of cattle, holds 
that they are entirely caused by sheep, which 
on a steep slope have taken advantage of every 
irregularity and trodden pathways. ‘<A. F.,” 
writing from Devonshire, has watched the 
formation of some of these ledges after rain on 
much the same lines as those suggested by 
Charles Darwin. 

Our correspondent “E. D. F.” quotes a 
portion of Darwin’s remarks about these ledges, 
and states, very truly, that it is quite worth 
while to peruse the whcle. They cover several 
pages; but while not inserting them im extenso, 
the observations and thoughts by so great a 
naturalist, on a matter which comes within the 
sight of all, and is not beyond the non-specialised 
reader’s powers of appreciation, cannot fail to 
interest. Our correspondent quotes Darwin’s 
remark that ‘Professor Henslow (a most 
careful observer) told Sir J. Hooker that he was 
convinced that animals were not the cause of the 
formation of these ridges, and that Sir Joseph 
Hooker saw the ledges on the Himalayan and 
Copyright Atlas ranges, where there were no domesticated 
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animals, and very few wild ones; but these latter would, it is pro- 
bable, use the ledges at night while grazing, like our domesticated 
animals.” Darwin continues: ‘“ A friend observed for me the 
ledges on the Alps of Switzerland, and states that they ran at 
3ft. to 4{t. one above the other, and were about rft. in breadth. 
They had been deeply pitted by the feet of grazing cows. 
Similar ledges were observed by the same friend on our chalk 
downs, and on an old talus of chalk fragments (thrown out of a 
quarry) which had become covered with turf.” The measure- 
ments of the ledges on a steep slope above Lewes (on the 
opposite side of the South Downs from that shown in the two 
interesting photographs here reproduced) were trooyds. hori- 
zontal, and an average distance of 20in., one below another. 
Darwin, as he wrote, was quite alive to the probability that 
more than one cause might unite to make these ledges, as, for 
instance, earthworm casts and cattle. ‘Each embankment 
would tend to extend laterally by the lateral extension of the 
arrested castings, and animals grazing on a steep slope would 
almost certainly make use of every prominence nearly at the 
same level, and would indent the turf between them; and such 
immediate indentations would again arrest the castings. An 
irregular ledge when once formed would also tend to become 
more regular and horizontal by some of the castings rolling 
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laterally from the higher to the lower parts, which would thus be 
raised.” 

The present writer may, perhaps, quote here an observation 
by Mr. Lockwood Kipling on the marks on the Himalayas, 
which, compared with Sir ]. Hooker’s, shows how really excellent 
observers may differ, and also a fact for introducing which he 
must himself be responsible. 

Speaking of the dwarf cattle of India, the commonest 
breed in some of the hill districts, Mr. L. Kipling notes, in his 
“Beast and Man in India,” that these little cattle graze the 
steep hillsides, and that these at a distance appear as if regularly 
marked in a scale pattern by their grazing paths. ‘This is most 
interesting, because it shows that another animal than sheep 
makes marks on hillsides, and of quite a different kind, for 
everyone who has seen moorsides where there are no worm- 
casts knows that sheep do make paths of a peculiar kind. In 
favour of the worm-cast contribution to these ledges, the writer 
would ask anyone who is out in a storm to note what happens 
when lumps or drifts of dirty snow are melting. The dirt is 
usually fine earth which has beer blown on to the snow as dust. 
As the snowdrift melts, this earth or dirt slips down the sides, 
and lies in tiers and rims or ledges very like those made on the 
downs. 


TWO WEST COUNTRY CHURCHES. 
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HE illustrations which accompany this article are of the 
churches of Croscombe, near Shepton Mallet, in 
Somerset, and of Cullompton, in Devon. They will 
bring home to our readers a fact well known to 
architects and_ ecclesiologists—that the West of 

England possesses some of the finest ecclesiastical decorative 
work in England. Croscombe ranks very high among the 
Somerset churches, and has the advantage of lying in a very 
beautiful part of that lovely county. The road from Shepton 
Mallet to Wells, a distance of some five miles, passing through 
the place—the valley of the Cross—traverses some of the most 
romantic scenery it possesses, and the village of Croscombe, 
with its picturesque houses of the fifteenth century, is one of the 
quaintest in the shire. 

Professor Freeman said rightly of the Perpendicular work 
of Somerset churches that it is of the most magnificent character. 
The typical form of church has a lofty and elaborate western 
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tower, disengaged from the aisles, often vaulted within, very 
commonly a south porch as high as the aisles, a high roof, a 
chancel of earlier date, and Perpendicular chapels on each side. 
The interiors are rich in screens and other woodwork, and the 
better handicraft is in the northern part of the county. There 
are three types of towers, one with an angle turret stairway, as at 
Taunton, another with a prominent turret and a spirelet rising 
above the rest, as at Yeovil, and a third panelled, with two 
lofty belfry windows, and having no staircase turret, as at 
St. John’s, Glastonbury. Spires are rare in the county, but 
Croscombe is one of the churches possessing this feature in a 
perfect form. 

The fabric of the church there is mainly Perpendicular, of 
the excellent Somerset type, with rich embattlements, and the 
well-proportioned spire rising nobly from the tower. The 
arcades are Decorated, as are the south door and the chancel, and 
side arches are very beautifully moulded. A notable feature is 
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AND PULPIT. 


THE CHANCEL SCREEN 
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the great panelled oaken roof of the nave, which is seen well in 
one of our pictures. The principal and secondary ribs are 
admirably worked, and the bosses at the intersections are of 
most interesting character. In one is the figure of an aged man, 
taken to be the patron of the loom, with his hands uplifted in 
blessing. On one side is a representation of a clothier, with a 
roll of clothes spread open, and other badges of the clothiers 
may be seen. The mind is thus carried back to a time when 
Croscombe was a busier place than it is now, and when, from the 
doors of those old houses, the sound was often heard of the 
shuttle rattling through the loom. ; 

The great feature of the church is the internal woodwork, 
which is extraordinarily rich and peculiarly interesting. The 
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bench ends are admirable examples of the wood-carver’s craft, 
and belong both to Perpendicular and Jacobean types. The 
juxtaposition of the two styles is very unusual, and particularly 
worthy of note. The chancel screen is a great rarity. It dates 
irom the early part of the seventeenth century, when such 
screens were not often erected, and its double ranges of arches, 
iis richly-carved cornice, excellent cresting, and Royal arms 
rising almost to the roof, are most unusual. The pulpit belongs 
to the same period, and bears the arms of Bishop Lake of Bath 
and Wells, and the date 1616. These are probably the best 
examples of Jacobean work existing in any country church. 
The arms of the Fortescues, who were greatly concerned in the 
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mercantile prosperity of Croscombe, and whose munificence 
caused this woodwork to be executed, are in one of the panels 
of the chancel screen. The general effect of the pulpit is much 
heightened by some portions of the body being richly coloured. 
Quite apart from all this splendid handicraft, Croscombe Church 
is one of the most beautiful in England. Its richly decorated 
roof, its bench ends, and its magnificent brass chandeliers of 
Jacobean date, are all most remarkable. The dark oak roof of 
the nave was erected by the De Paulton family about the year 
1400. The chapel of that family is at the east end of the south 
aisle, while at the end of the north aisle is the chapel of 
St. George, constructed at an early date, as is believed, by 
workmen from Exeter. The belfry has a fan vault, a two- 
storey vestry is on the south side of the 
tower, and there is a stone chapel on 
the north side. 

The other church illustrated is in the 
old but otherwise uninteresting town of 
Cullompton, on the river Culme, in 
Devonshire. Shortly after the Norman 
conquest that county began to becovered 
with small churches, and many evidences 
of the Norman style still exist. Samp- 
ford Peverill, Ottery, and Buckfastleigh 
are Early English churches, Exeter 
Cathedral is mainly of the Decorated 
style, and Cullompton belongs to the 
large class of Perpendicular churches. 
It hasared tower of massive character, 
much of the Somerset type, having 
belfry windows filled with open stone- 
work, which is said to have been 
erected in 1545, but this is uncertain. 
The west front is much_ enriched. 
Internally the pillars, arches, and angel 
corbels are very noteworthy. 

The south chapel, which we illus- 
trate, is, however, the gem of the 
sacred edifice. It was erected between 
1526 and 1529 by one John Lane, a 
clothier of the town, and is externally 
ornamented with representations of the 
machinery and appliances used in the 
manufacture of cloth. The roof is a 
superb example of fan tracery, and is 
not exceeded in beauty at Warwick or 
in any other of the great examples of 
that form of the Perpendicular roof. 
Its admirable workmanship and 
gorgeous character are disclosed in 
the picture, and it will be noted that 
the details of the fan work, and of the 
corbels and bosses, with their figures 
and emblems, are most interesting and 
beautiful. 

The architectural attractions of 
the church are not confined to this 
splendid chapel. The rood screen is 
equally notable, and is one of the finest 
and most perfect in Devonshire. It 
retains a portion of the calvary, with 
skull and bones, in which stood the 
ancient rood. This is nearly equal to 
the screen in length, and is a feature 
of extreme rarity. The church was 
restored .in 1849, apparently most 
judiciously, and with every care for its 
architectural splendour. Some con- 


exact significance of some of the 
devices, especially in the chapel and 
the south aisle. Cullompton was a 
great seat of the clothing trade in 
former time, and there is an inscription 
which was long read by antiquaries as 
“ Wapat. cust. Lanuarii,” interpreted 
“COUNTRY LIFE." as ‘* Wapentakicustos Lanuarius,” and 

to mean ‘the Wool warden of the 
Wapentake,” or Hundred, but which now appears to be read as, 
‘‘ With a Paternoster and an Ave.” 

It is with exceeding pleasure that we give these admirable 
pictures of this beautiful church work in Somerset and Devon. 
Such pictures are instructive to architects and lovers of old 
English architecture. They show how glorious was the 
craftsmanship of our forefathers in wood and stone. They are 
the exemplars of a past time, and many will be pleased to have 
these remarkably beautiful examples brought before them. We 
are at all times glad to give what we may describe as a 
permanent place to such magnificent work as that we illustrate 
to-day. 
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HIS gabled mansion, built long ago, apparently upon the 
foundations of a still more ancient structure, stands in 
the parish of Dorton, which it is pleasant to remember 
is bounded on the north-west by Chinkwell Wood, and 
the position is some eleven miles from Aylesbury in the 

sylvan county of Buckingham, famous for its beechen shade. 
The house has gone through several changes, and seems at 
sundry times to have been brought ‘up to date’? by its 
possessors. There is nobility in its bold seventeenth century 
frontage, much @stinction in the chambers we illustrate, and a 
great deal of interést in other parts of the house, particularly in 
the fine staircase, some details of which it would have been a 
pleasure to reproduce. Some incongruities still remain, but 
excellent old Jacobean features will be noticed in elaborate 
panelling, characteristic crestings, a fine carved mantel-piece, and 
much interesting plaster- work. 

Here in very ancient times that strong follower of the 
Conqueror, Walter Giffard, a great landowner in the shire, was in 
possession, and the place passed in the course of centuries through 
the hands of various members of the houses of Valence, Stafford, 
and Devereux, until during the reign of Henry VIII. it was 
vested in the Dormers, who built the mansion that still remains. 
It is situated upon rather low ground, near the ancient church, 
with plantations and groups of forest trees for its neighbours. 
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The situation is pleasant, and the surroundings are very attrac 
tive. The structure seems to have been erected upon the old 
site at the beginning of the seventeenth century by Sir John 
Dormer, Knight, and a large apartment, reputed to have been a 
chapel, was paved with square tiles bearing the arms of 
Dormer, and other devices, as well as a human eye in the 
centre of a star radiated, one half being plain and the other 
wavy. This was the crest of the Blounts, ancestors of 
Dame Katherine Dormer. On the principal staircase, which 
has very massive balustrades and an aspect of much nobility, 
is the date 1626. 

The estate continued with the Dormers until May, 1783, 
when it was conveyed to Sir John Aubrey, who had also 
Chinkwell Wood and lands in Brill in the same county. This 
Sir John Aubrey was the sith baronet of Llantrithyd, 
Glamorgan, and Borstall, Bucks. He represented Wallingford, 
Aylesbury, and other places in Parliament from 1768 until his 
death in 1826. He was a Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty 
in 1762,and became a Lord of the Treasury in the year in which 
he purchased the Dorton estate, where he chiefly resided, dying 
there at the age of eighty-six. He was succeeded in the title by 
his nephew, Sir Thomas Digby-Aubrey, the seventh and last 
baronet, who died in 1856. The sixth baronet left the Dorton estate 
to his niece, who married Mr. Charles Spencer Ricketts, with 
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remainder to her sons, and in default of issue of such sons to Sir 
Henry Fletcher for life, and further remainders to members of 
the Fletcher and Aubrey families. The baronetcy in the Fletcher 
family was originally created in 1640, but the third baronet of 
that line died a monk at Douay, and a new baronetage was 
created for Sir Henry Fletcher in 1782. This gentleman wasa 
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commander in the navy of the Honourable East India Company, 
a director of the East India Company, and a member of seven 
successive Parliaments from 1768 to 1802. His wife was 
Catherine Lintot, daughter and heiress of Henry Lintot of 
Southwater Place, Sussex, and grand-daughter of Lintot the 
famous publisher in the days of Swift and Addison. The 
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humorous lines of Swift will be remembered, beginning with 
the words: 
‘*Some country squire to Lintot goes, 
Inquires for Swift in verse and prose. 
Says Lintot, ‘I have heard the name— 
He died a year ago?’ ‘The same.’” 


See, 
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We may now recur to the old house itself, of which some- 
thing has been said. The main features belong to the time of 
the Dormers, but many details were added by Sir John Aubrey. 
The local historian says that he modified and ‘improved’ it 
about 1784, removing a lantern-shaped cupola, with a large 
clock, from the roof, and placing a balustrade on the parapet, 
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which, with other alterations, gave it the rather tame appear- 
ance it presents in a plate in the pages of Lipscombe. 
This was in 1832, when it was the seat of Mr. Charles Spencer 
Ricketts, High Sheriff of Buckingham, who possessed Dorton 
House in right of his wife under the will of Sir John Aubrey. 
The long gallery is a fine apartment, 12oft. in extent, hung 
with interesting portraits, including curious pictures of Dr. 
William Aubrey, Professor of Laws at Oxford, and Master of 
Requests in 1595, with Winifred his wife. No portraits seem to 
remain of the Dormers, but Sir John Aubrey hung on the walls 
of his newly-acquired mansion many pictures of his ancestors. 
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The oak room is very finely panelled, with an arched roof of 
excellent plaster-work, and a richly elaborated mantel-piece quite 
characteristic of its time, with pillars and arched recesses, but 
the cresting is unusual. The hall has also very notable panelling, 
but its ceiling seems to have undergone alterations. The carved 
screen is extremely interesting and of uncommon features, as 
will be seen, and there is a fine mantel-piece and Chippendale 
furniture which is very good. 

The mansion is built of brick, but externally is stuccoed and 
slated. The fine mullioned windows and the excellent gables 
will be seen in the picture. 


HOW TO READ WEATHER FORECASTS. 


Es HAT is the practical value of the weather 
forecasts ?’’ is a question that often arises, 
and the answers are as various as the different 
kinds of weather which we in this country are 
privileged to enjoy or compelled to suffer. 

Perhaps the majority find them interesting without being of 
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much practical value, while a not insignificant minority, having 
some knowledge of the laws of meteorology, and by employing 
the methods dealt with in this article, find that they are certainly 
not to be despised, and are not only interesting, but of real 
practical use. ie 
It is, doubtless, admitted, even by their most enthusiastic 
defender, that they are far from perfect, and that it is to be 
regretted that they cannot be prepared for more than twenty-four 
hours in advance. Buta reference to the last annual report of 
the responsible body, the Council of the Meteorological Office, will 
show that much has been and is still being done to improve the 
system, and consequently the accuracy of the forecasts. Perhaps 
in the not very remote future, when Marconigrams from vessels 
crossing the Atlantic have become frequent, reliab-e, and inex- 
pensive, so that the Department will know as much daily about 
the distribution of atmospheric pressure on that ocean as it does 
about that over the United Kingdom and Western Europe, it 
will be able, at all events occasionally, to treat us to a forecast 


of a general character for a week or so in advance. What would 
be even more useful would, of course, be a forecast for a season. 
But from what can be gathered concerning the knowledge of 
scientific meteorologists, both in this country and abroad, we 
appear to be a long way from witnessing the accomplishment 
of that ideal. 





“SUCH A TIDE AS MOVING SEEMS ASLEEP.” a 


According to the latest report of the council—that for the 
twelve months ending March 31st, 1g02—the checking of the 
forecasts for ‘* England South” gave the following result : 


Complete successes (wholly correct) 60 per cent. 


Partial successes (more correct than wrong) 27 ee 
Partial failures (more wrong than correct) II a9 
Complete failures 2 


There appears to be a general belief that it is less difficult to 
foretell the direction and force of the wind than the state of the 
weather, but, according to the report, the reverse is the truth. 
The checking of the forecasts for the whole of the United 
Kingdom gave the following result: 

Complete successes of wind 

Complete successes of weather ... os 


51 per cent. 
. G4 ts 

Most persons are familiar with the word ‘“ depression” as 
employed in a meteorological sense, but few perhaps have a very 
clear idea of the phenomenon which the word signifies. It is 
extremely doubtful if the meteorological authorities themselves 
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would agree on an exact defini- 
tion, but the following may be 
said about it: That it is an 
area in which the atmospheric 
pressure is relatively less than 
in the surrounding districts; 
that the air circulates round 
its centre, with the apparent 
intention of filling up the partial 
vacuum; but as a depression 
does not always fill up, even 
when a hurricane is blowing 
into it, but sometimes becomes 
deeper, it is evident that the 


air must sometimes flow out 
from it at least as fast as it does 
into it. To the east of the 


centre the wind is southerly, 
on its western side northerly, on 
its southern side westerly, and 
on its northern side easterly, 
while in the centre _ itself, 
where the barometer is lowest, 
the air is calm. A depression 
may be of any size, from a 
mile or less in diameter to a 
thousand; it may be deep or 
shallow, the former being 
accompanied by strong winds 
or gales, and the latter by 
light winds. It may move in 
any direction, but appears to 
be endowed with a certain shy- 
ness when an anti-cyclone, or 
high-pressure area, lies in its 
way, and instead of going forth 
boldly to meet it, it shirks the 
encounter, and prefers to merely 
skirmish as it travels along its 
outskirts. It may change its 
course suddenly and _ often, 
sometimes for no apparent 
cause ; and assume all kinds of 
shapes, apparently for no other 
reason than that of baffling the 
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unfortunate forecaster. It is 
generally accompanied by one 
or more of its children to 
whom the name of secondary 
depressions has been given; 
and one of these will occasion- 
ally outgrow its parent in size 
and energy, and continue to 
carry on its eccentricities when 
the author of its being has 
grown weary through age or 
dispersed into nothingness. A 
depression may make its first 
appearance as a poor, helpless, 
and inoffensive thing, whose 
sole desire is to fill up and be 
no more. But within a few 
hours, alter the confiding fore- 
caster has decided that he can 
treat it asa quantité négligible, 
it may suddenly develop such 
an amount of energy that the 
surrounding country is soon 
being deluged by torrential rains 
or devastated by unexpected 
gales. A depression may remain 
stationary, as though it intended 
to shed its biessings or to vent 
its anger on one particular spot, 
or it may rush along at the rate 
of forty miles an hour. 

Now as to the question of 
how to read the forecasts, it 
may be said that a _ student 
of meteorology not only reads 
that for his own district, but 
also those for the other 
portions of the kingdom, as well 
as the accompanying synopsis ot 
the weather, in order to obtain 
an idea of the general distribu- 
tion of pressure and the trend 
of the isobaric curves. He also 
reads his barometer, his thermo- 
meters, observes the direction 
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A. Horsley Hinton, “THEN CAME 
and strength of the wind, and the state of the sky. After supple- 
menting the forecasts in this way he finds their practical value 
increased enormously ; he is able to read between the lines, so to 
speak, and see whether the predicted changes are taking place in 
his part of the country. 

But one who only understands the rudiments of the science, 
but who assiduously studies the indications of his barometer and 
the wind, also finds that he possesses a great advantage over him 
who neglects his barometer or fails to study it in conjunction 
with the forecasts. Take the case of a forecast similar to those 
we often see: 
‘Southerly and 
south - westerly 
winds, fresh; dull, 
rain at times; 
mild.” = If when 
the forecast is 
read at breakfast- 
time it is known 
that the  baro- 
meter, after having 
fallen, is rising 
again, and_ that 
the wind has 
already veered to 
west or north- 
west, an observer 
is certain that the 
centre of disturb- 
ance has_ passed 
him, that he is 
already on the 
west side of the 
retreating depres- 
sion, and _ that, 
although it may 
give hima shower 
or two as a sou- 
venir, it has 
carried its most 
pressing attentions 
further east. Here 





A GATHERING STORM. 
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is another instance. The forecast for England, South, reads: 
‘“‘ North-westerly or westerly breezes; fine generally; temperature 
rather low.” But that for the South of Ireland: ‘* South-westerly 
or southerly winds, strong to a gale; rainy.” When it happens 
that the former was too optimistic, and it is observed that the 
wind in the South of England, instead of being north-west 
or west, has shifted to south-west or south, and that the 
barometer, instead of rising, or showing little change, has a 
decided downward tendency, the proprietor of that barometer will 
not venture far without an umbrella, in spite of the favourable 
forecast, and of the 
possible fact that 
the sky fails to give 
any indication of 
the near approach 
of rain. Both these 
instances are illus- 
trations of a de- 
pression deceiving 
the forecaster by 
travelling at a 
greater rate than 
he had thought 
probable. Take 
again the follow- 
ing. The weather 
has been dry and 
frosty, but in the 
morning the fore- 
castreads: ** Wind 
backing to the 
southward and in- 
creasing in force; 
weather becoming 
mild and rainy.” 
We need not be 
afraid, however, of 
being deprived of 
our day’s skating if 
we know the baro- 
meter is still rising 
and that the wind 
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continues north-easterly or easterly, as the chances that the unwel- 
come depression will reach our part of the country are quite 
infinitesimal. Here is, perhaps, atypical forecast when the wind 
is east or north-east : ‘‘ Easterly or north-easterly winds, mode- 
rate; weather continuing fine and dry.” But if we find that the 
barometer is falling briskly after having been steady, or with 
only a very slight downward movement, for some hours 
previously, and that the wind, although still easterly, as pre- 
dicted, has gained in strength, with an increase of cloud, we may 
conclude that, in spite of the forecast, there will be rain before 
long if it is summer, and sleet or snow if it is winter. 

But the barometer is not the only thing which is of use in 
studying the forecasts. There is local knowledge of the kind of 
weather likely to prevail under certain conditions, and in some 
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circumstances this is of the greater utility of the two. Some 
localities, for instance, owing to various causes, such as their 
altitude or their relative altitude compared with the surrounding 
regions, are naturally rainy, while there are others as naturally 
dry. When the weather is generally and thoroughly rainy, both 
localities may appear equally bad, and it is only the amounts 
recorded by the rain-gauge that show the difference; but when 
the forecast promises ‘“ Fair generally, showers locally,” it is 
pretty safe to conclude that the showers will not fall indis- 
criminately, but will most often be drawn into the spots predis- 
posed to receive them. And the same may be said for the mist 
or fog; London and other large cities are sure to catch them on 
the slightest provocation, while the open country, except in 
damp valleys, may escape. METEOR. 


TRAGIC DRAM ZA. 


By Fiona Mac.Leop. 


N tragic drama it is authenticity of emotion and not authen- 
ticity of episode that matters. It is of no moment whether 
the theme be imaginary, or historically of this country or 
of that, or of this age or of another age. What does 
matter is the veritable action of the elemental emotions, 

and primarily the emotion of the inevitableness of destiny and 
the emotion of tragical loveliness. One does not need to know 
the Scandinavian story of Gunhild, or the Arthurian story of 
Tristran and Yseult, or the Gaelic story of Deirdré and the 
Sons of Usna, in order to know the mystery and the silent 
arrivals of destiny, or to know the emotion of sorrow at the 
passage of beauty: as one does not need to know the story 
of Iphigeneia in Aulis in order to know the emotion of indig- 
nation at kingly guile or the emotion of pity for the betrayed: 
as one does not need to know the story of the Crowned Hippolytos 
in order to know the emotion of tragical suspense, or in order to 
know the emotion of bewildered futility, as when Theseus curses 
and banishes his innocent son and persuades to him the doom 
of Poseidon. For these emotions are not the properties of 
drama, which is but a fowler snaring them in a net. These 
deep elementals are the obscure chorus which plays upon the 
silent flutes, upon the nerves wherein the soul sits enmeshed. 
They have their own savage or divine energy, and the man 
of the woods and the dark girl of the canebrakes know them 
with the same bowed suspense or uplifted lamentation or joy as 
do the men and women who have great names and to whom 
the lords of the imagination have given immortality. 

Many kings have desired, and the gods forbidden. Concobar 
has but lain down where Czsars have fallen “and Pharaohs 
closed imperial eyes, and many satraps and many tyrants have 
bent before the wind. All old men who in strength and passion 
rise up against the bitterness of destiny are the kindred of Lear: 
those who have kept love as the crown of years, and seen it go 
from them like a wreath of sand, are of the kin of Concobar. 
There is not one Lear only, or one Concobar, in the vast stage 
of life: but a multitude of men who ask, in the dark hour of 
the Winged Destiny, Am Jin truth a king ? or who, incredulous, 
whisper Love ts dead, Love the immortal, is dead. 

The tradition of accursed families is not the fantasy of one 
dramatist or of one country or of one time. The Ovesteia of 
Aischylos is no more than a tragic fugue wherein one hears the 
cries of uncountable threnodies. The doom of the clan of Usna 
is not less veiled in terror and perpetuated in fatality than the 
door of the Atredai: and even “ The Fall of the House of 
Ussher” is but a single note of the same ancient mystery over 
which Sophocles brooded in the lamentations which eddy like 
mournful winds around the House of Labdacus. 

Whether the poet turn to the tragedy of the Theban dynasty, 
wherein Laios and lokaste and Oidipus move like children of 
fire in a wood doomed to flame; or to the tragedy of the 
Achaian dynasty, wherein Pelops and Atreus, Agamemnon 
and Menelaos, Helen and Iphigeneia, Klytaimestra prophesying 
and the prophet Kalchas, are like shadowy figures, crowned 
with terror and beauty, on the verge of a dark sea where 
the menace of an obscure wind is continually heard beyond 
the enchanted shore; or to the tragedy of Lear weeping, 
where all kingship seems as a crown left in the desert to 
become the spoil of the adder or a pillow for wandering dust; 
or to the Celtic tragedy of the House of Fionn, where Dermid 
and Grania, where Oisin and Malveen, are like the winds 
and the waters, the rains and the lamentations of the hills; 
or to that other and less familiar Gaelic tragedy, where an 
old king knows madness because of garnered love spilt and 
wasted, and where a lamp of deathless beauty shines like a 
beacon, and where heroes die as leaves fall, and where a wind 
of prophesying is like the sound of dark birds flying over dark 
trees in the darkness of forgotten woods—whether one turn to 
these, or to the doom of the House of Malatesta, or to 
the doom of the House of Macbeth, or to the doom of the 


House of Ravenswood, one turns in vain if he be blind and 
deaf to the same elemental forces as they move through the 
blood that has to-day’s warmth in it, that are the same 
powers, though they be known of the obscure and the silent, and 
are committed like wandering flame to the torch of a ballad as 
well as to the starry march of the compelling words of genius ; 
are of the same dominion, though that be in the shaken hearts of 
islesfolk and mountaineers, and not with kings in Mykénai, or by 
the thrones of Tamburlaine and Aurungzebe, or with great lords 
and broken nobles and thanes. 

But the poet, the dramatist, is not able—is not yet able—to 
express in beauty and convey in symbol the visible energy of 
these emotions without resort to the artifice of men and women 
set in array, with harmonious and arbitrary speech given to 
them, and a background of illusion made unreal by being made 
emphatic. 

If one were to express the passion of remorse under the 
signal of a Voice lamenting, or the passion of tears under the 
signal of a Cry, and be content to give no name to these 
protagonists and to deny them the background of history or 
legend: and were to unite them in the sequence of significant 
and essential things which is drama in action, but in a sequence 
of suggestion and symbol rather than of statement and pageant: 
he would be told that he had mistaken the method of music 
passing into drama for the method of verbal illusion passing 
into drama. But that is too subtle a dream for realisation 
to seem possible yet, save for those who, hungering after the 
wild honey of the mind and thirsting for the remoter springs, 
foresee a time when the imagination shall lay aside words 
and pigments and clay, as raiment needless during the 
festivals of the spirit, and express itself in the thoughts which 
inhabit words—as light inhabits water or as greenness inhabits 
grass. 

But so long as the imagination dwells in the accepted con- 
vention that imposes upon us the use of events which chime to 
the bells of the past, and the use of names which are at once 
congruous and traditional . . . in this convention of episode 
and phrase in the concert of action and suspense . . . it 
will be well ever and again to turn to those ancestral themes 
past which so many generations have slipt like sea-going winds 
over pastures, and upon which the thoughts of many minds have 
fallen in secret dews. I do not say, for I do not so think, that 
there might not be drama as moving whether it deal with the 
event of to-day and the accert of the hour as with a remote 
accent recovered and with remote event. Some of the dramas 
of Browning, some of the finer French dramas, some of the 
short plays of Mr. Yeats and others, are to the point. But, to 
many minds, there must always be a supreme attraction in great 
themes of drama as familiar to us as the tales of faerie and 
wonder to the mind of childhood. The mind, however, need not 
be bondager to formal tradition. I know one who can evoke 
modern dramatic scenes by the mere iterance of the great 
musical names of the imagination. . . . Menelaos, Helen, 
Klytemaistra, Andromache, Kassandra, Orestes, Blind Oidipus, 
Elektra, Kreusa, and the like. This is not because these names 
are in themselves esoteric symbols, or are built of letters of 
revelation as the fabled tower of Ys was built of evocatory 
letters made of wind and water, of brownness of earth, of 
greenness of grass, and of dew, all of which the druids held in 
the hollows of the five vowels. 

It is no doubt in this attitude that Racine, so French in the 
accent of his classical genius, looked at the old drama which was 
his inspiration ; that Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Bridges, so English 
in the accent of their genius, have looked at it; that Etchegaray, 
in Spain, looked at it before he produced his troubled modern 
Elektva which is so remote in shapen thought and coloured 
semblance from the colour and idea of its prototype; that 
Gabriele D’Annunzio Jooked at it before he became obsessed 
with the old terrible idea of the tangled feet of Destiny, so that 
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a tuft of grass might withhold or a breath from stirred dust 
empoison, and wrote that most perturbing of all modern dramas, 
La Citta Morta. 

There is no inherent reason why a poet of to-day should 
not overtake the same themes as Aischylos overtook from 
Phrynicus, and Sophocles from Aischylos, and Euripides from 
all three, and Philoclés and Agathén and Xenoclés_indis- 
criminately. The difficulty is not in the remoteness of the 
theme, still less in the essential substance. It is in the mistaken 
idea that the ancient formal method is inevitable, and in the 
mistaken idea that a theme sustained on essential and elemental 
things and therefore independent of unique circumstance can be 
exhausted by the flashing upon it of one great light. Kassandra 
and Helen and Iphigeneia . . they live: they are not dead. 
It is not the themes that have receded but the imaginations that 
have quailed. 

Merely to parody the Greek tragedians, by taking a great 
theme and putting one’s presumption and weakness beside it— 
that is another thing altogether. It is difficult after Shelley and 
Robert Browning, after Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Robert Bridges, 
to say that no modern English poet has achieved a play with a 
Greek heart . no play written as a nineteenth century 
Sophocles or Euripides or Agathon would have written it. 
Even on Prometheus Unbound and Atalanta in Calydon, even on 
Evechtheus, the Gothic genius of the North has laid a touch 
as delicate as frost, as durable as the finger of primeval fire on 
the brows of immemorial rock. Perhaps the plays of Mr. Bridges 
are more truly classical than any modern drama since Racine. 
But their flame is flame seen in a mirror: we see the glow, we 
are intellectually warmed by it, but we do not feel it 
our minds only, not our hearts that should burn, our nerves that 
should thrill, respond. 

The reason, I do not doubt, is mainly a psychical rather 
than an intellectual difficulty. It is the indwelling spirit and 
not the magnetic mind that is wayward and eager to evade the 
compelling wand of the imagination. For the spirit is not under 
the spell of tradition. It wishes to go its own way Tradition 
says, if you would write of the slaying of Klytaimestra you 
must present a recognisable Elektra and a recognisable Orestes 
and Dioskoroi recognisable as Dioskoroi against a recognisable 
background: but to the spirit Elektra and Orestes are simply 
abstract terms of the theatre of the imagination, the Dioskoroi 
are august powers, winnowers of fate, and tue old Greek back- 
ground is but a remembered semblance of a living stage that is 
not to-day what it was yesterday or shall be to-morrow, and yet 
is ever in essentials the same. 

There is not one of the Greek dramas which might not in 
spiritual identity be achieved to-day by g genius that, with equality 
of power, could perceive the intransiency of the essential and 
immortal factors in the life of the imagination and the mutability 
of what is accidental in time and circumstance. 

We are, I believe, turning towards a new theatre. The 
theatre of Ibsen, and all it stands for, is become outworn asa 
compelling influence. Its inherent tendency to demonstrate 
intellectually from a series of incontrovertible material facts is 
not adequate for those who would see in the drama the means 
to demonstrate symbolically from a sequence of intuitive percep- 
tion. A subtle French critic, writing of the theatre of 
Ibsen, appreciates it as a theatre more negative than 
positive, more revolutionary than foundational, more 
intellectual than religious. ‘A ce theatre amer et sec,” 
he adds, ‘‘l’ame moderne ne peut étancher toutes ses 
soifs d’infini et d’absolu.” 

I think that, there, the right thing is said, as well 
as the significant indication given. ‘ More intellectual 
than religious”: that is, more congruous with the 
method of the mirror that gathers and reveals certain 
facets of the spirft, than with the spirit who as ina 
glass darkly looks into the mirror. ‘ More intellectual 
than religious”: that is, more persuaded by the sight 
that reveals the visible than by the vision that per- 
ceives what materially is not visible. ‘ At this bitter 
and parched theatre of the intellect, the modern soul 
cannot quench its thirst for the infinite and absolute” 
and that is the reason, alone adequate, why to-day 
the minds of men are turning to a new drama, 
wherein thoughts and ideas and intuitions shall play 
a more significant part than the acted similitudes of 
the lesser emotions that are not so much the incal- 
culable life of the soul as the conditioned energies 
of the body. The Psychic drama shall not be less 
nervous: but the emotional energy shall be along 
the nerves of the spirit, which sees beneath and 
above and beyond, rather than merely along the nerves of 
material life, which sees only that which is in the line of 
sight. 

And as I have written elsewhere, it may well be that, ina 
day of outworn conventions, many of us are ready to turn gladly 
from the scenic illusions of the stage-carpenter and the palpable 
illusions of the playwright, to the ever-new illusions of the 
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dreaming mind, woven in a new intense dramatic reality against 
‘‘ imagined tapestries ” 
dream-coloured dramas of the mind 
"Best seen against imagined tape, slr tes. . 
against revealing shadows and tragic glooms and radiances as 
real, and as near, as the crude sy mbols of painted boards and 
stereotyped phrase in which we still havea receding pleasure. 

I think the profoundest utterance I know, witnessing to the 
fundamentally psychical nature of the drama, is a phrase of 
Chateaubriand which I came upon recently in Book V. of his 
Mémowes . . “to recover the desert I took refuge in the 
theatre.” The whole effort of a civilisation become anemic and 
disillusioned must be to “ recover the desert.’’ That is a central 
truth, perceived now of many who are still the few. This great 
writer knew that in the thédtre de l’ame lay the subtlest and most 
searching means for the imagination to compel reality to dreams, 
to compel actuality to vision, to compel to the symbolic congre- 
gation of words the bewildered throng of wandering and illusive 
thoughts and ideas. By “the desert’ he meant that wilderness, 
that actual or symbolic solitude, to which the creative imagina- 
tion goes as the curlew to the wastes or as the mew to foam and 
wind. 

Other writers speak of ‘‘ nature” and “ solitude” as though 
regarding them as sanctuaries where the passions may, like the 
wild falcons, cover their faces with their wings, and be still. 
Chateaubriand was of those few who look upon the solitudes of 
nature as enchanted lands, where terror walks with beauty, and 
where dreams start affrighted from quiet pools because the 
shadow of invisible fear falls past their shadowy hair and they 
see the phantom slipping from depth to depth as a wind-eddy 
from leaf to leaf. He was of those who looked upon solitude 
as, of old, anchorites looked upon waste places where the vulture 
had her eyrie and the hyena wailed and in desolate twilights the 
lioness filled the dark with the hunger of her young. ‘‘ Be upon 
your guard against solitude: the great passions are solitary, and 
to transport them to the desert is to restore them to their 
triumph.” 

But I have wandered from the narrower path on which I 
set out. Elsewhere, I hope to express more adequately what 
here I have cursorily outlined concerning the Psychic Drama. 
It is because my mind is occupied with many problems of a 
new drama that I have thus cursorily written. However, 
it may stand as the statement of a movement of return on the 
part of individual thought, that I believe to be indicative of a 
movement of return on the part of modern thought, to the 
instinct of organic unity and in the deep sense of the 
term «2 to a religious inspiration. 


a — 
A PET RAVEN. 

NSPIRED as we were by the immortal Grip, in “ Barnaby 
Rudge,” we had long been anxious for a pet raven, and 
great was the interest when a small packing-case arrived 
from Leadenhall Market containing a lately-fledged bird 
who watched me inquisitively with a dark grey eye through 

a hole in the canvas that was stretched across the top of the 
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box. On letting him out he promptly treated me, as he did his 
surroundings, with an air of complete proprietorship 

From the moment of his arrival he was totally without any 
feelings of shyness, and for weeks, although he was well able to 
feed himself, he would insist on being fed perched upon my arm 
with fluttering wings and a gaping mouth which led to what 
must have been a bottomless pit. We soon allowed him to roam 
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THERE’S NO GETTING AWAY 
about the 
“planting out” 
conclusion that a raven will 
do more mischief in ten 
minutes than a pack of school- 
boys could effect during the 
whole of the summer holidays. 
His facility for inventing new 
mischief is extraordinary; no 
sooner were the spring flowers 
planted than he pulled them 
out, and when they were too 
big to do this, he hammered 
at their stalks until he was 
able to break them in two. 
The wooden labels giving the 
different names of the roses 
were a constant delight to 
him, and he would pull and 
tug at them for five minutes 
hammering at the 
fastened them on 
until he broke them off. 
When no occupation more 
mischievous presented itself he 
would spend hours in_ hiding 
things. Fir-cones, leaves, 
sticks, and masses of stuffing 


on end, 
wire that 
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garden, and all went well until the season for 
arrived. I have long since come to the 


THE RAVEN 


that he pulled out of chairs when no one was near, all 


were hidden. He would search until he found a 
some kind, into which he thrust his treasure, 
beating it well down with his powerful beak, his 
head bobbing up and down like a sledge-hammer. 
Sometimes I have noticed him pick quantities of 
grass and cover up the spot, all the time slyly 
looking about to see whether he was _ being 
watched. 

At the corner of the studio in the garden 
there is a rain-pipe which empties itself on to 
the surface of the ground; this he reserves as a 
storing-place for food, and like a human _ being, 
he always chooses a time when no one is looking 
to put his belongings “up the spout.” Periodically 
this pipe has to be cleaned out, as a collection of 
aged meat, bumble-bees, mice, and scraps of all kinds 
do not add to the charm of a garden in_ hot 
weather. 

He talks to himself all day, and a very short 
acquaintance with him is_ sufficient to show one 
what mood he is in by the tone of his voice; he is 
only silent when engaged in something exceptionally 
wicked. He is most amusing when he encounters 
anything for the first time; he keeps up a mumbling 
conversation to himself about it, which conversation 
seems to come from the back of his throat. His 
indignation when any of the dogs are let out of ‘the 
kennels is absurd. He immediately alternately runs 
and hops towards the object of his annoyance, snapping 
his beak like a pair of castanets, and with his usual 
cunning he attacks the dog’s hind-quarters, and finally 
seizes nim by the tail, giving it a hard twist with his 
powerful bill. 

At the writing this 


present moment I am 


hole : of 
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air and striking at him with his hind feet. 
have been I do not 
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account in the garden, under the greatest difficulties 
The raven is on my chair, and has twice taken 
my pencil and seized the paper, which he bas 
torn in pieces. Often he will sit gazing innocently 
at the sky, but the moment your attention is 
called elsewhere, he snaps the pipe or cigarette out 
of your mouth, and will dodge you behind the trunk 
of a tree whilst you endeavour to regain it. His 
powers of reasoning are extraordinarily developed, 
for often when he has seized my mother’s knitting 
from her hands, and she, after much _ exercise, 
has rescued it, he will dash back to where she 
was sitting, long before she has had time to 
return, and steal something else belonging to her; 
and so the chase continues. We have made up 
our minds that in future he must be shut up 
when we have tennis parties, for he invariably 
pulls undone the shoe-laces of those watching the 
games, and he has been known, when no one was 
looking, to get under the skirts of elderly ladies in 
order to suddenly give them a bite in the leg. Old 
ladies sometimes have no sense of humour. 

One day we let him into. the rabbit warren, 
with almost disastrous results, for like two knights 
in a tournament, he and a large Flemish Giant 
couched for a second and then charged. The raven 
fought with his bill, the rabbit by jumping in the 
What the result 
know. Luckily we separated 
them in time; a feather or two 
and some fluff remained on 
the ground to show what had 
taken place. For the buil- 
dog he has the utmost contempt. 
He invariably jumps on its 
back and there rides 
triumphant, alternately hold- 
ing on and hammering with 
his beak at the back of its 
head. In cleanliness he is an 
example to many, for on a hot 
day he will bathe every half- 
hour. Very ridiculous he looks, 
too, as he sits hunched up in 
his bath with his feathers on 
end. Another amusement of 
his is to fill the pouch below 
his bill with water; he then 
walks a little way with it, 
and finally pours the liquid 
out, dancing round it as he 
does so. 

I have managed to photo- 
graph him doing many amusing 
things, but, as usual, when 


most needed my camera has been absent, such as the occasion 
of his fight with the Flemish Giant, and also when riding on 
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the doe’s back. The dogs look upon him as something 
uncanny, and give in to him in all things. - In the 
photograph of him with the Russian wolfhound abject 
terror is depicted on the dog’s face. 

GorbDON HALswWELt. 


7 
A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
es HAT such an enormous tract of territory should 
remain untrodden by the foot of the white 
man is to me a matter of surprise. Africa and 
Central Asia have attracted many explorers, 
while the men of European origin who have 
passed through the Northland of Canada can almost be 
counted on one’s fingers.” This is a passage selected 
from the preface to Mr. David T. Hanbury’s Sport and 
Tvavel in the Northland of Canada (Arnold); but after 
careful and sometimes admiring study of the book, and 
after looking at numerous photographs giving, apart 
from colour, a faithful representation of what appears to 
be a very dreary country, Mr. Hanbury’s readers are 
hardly likely to share his surprise. Rather are they 
likely to wonder why, having penetrated into the heart 
of the frozen wilderness once and having returned safely, 
he was disposed to return to the charge. But there is 
no necessity for prying into motives. Mr. Hanbury may 
have hoped to find gold or copper, in paying quantities, 
in the hidden parts of the barren land. He found some 
of the latter; and he was geologist enough to bring 
back a number of interesting specimens of rock for 
identification by Dr. J. S. Flett of the Geological Survey 
of England. He may have hoped to find sport; but, as a 
matter of fact, he found little of it, for the caribou and 
musk oxen, on which his expeditions were supported, were 
for the most part too tame to provide anything worthy of 
the name. He brought back a number of dried plants, 
some of them possibly unknown before, others not included in 
Hooker’s ‘ Distribution of Arctic Plants,” which have been 
determined by Mr. R. A. Rolfe, A.L.S., of the Royal Gardens 
at Kew; and some specimens of Lepidoptera which Mr. Henry 
John Elwes, F.R.S., describes as “the most interesting Arctic 
collection I have yet seen.” ‘These things were worth doing, no 
doubt; but that fact need not diminish our thankfulness that a 
man lives who not only deenis them worth doing, but obviously 
enjoys the act of doing them, at the cost of hardships and 
discomforts which, to most of us, seem the more intolerable in 
that their severity and constant presence were never likely to 
be forgotten in excitement. In fact, the chief 
virtue, from an ordinary point of view, of such 
travels as those of Mr. Hanbury, is the exceptional 
sensation of physical vigour and health which they 
appear to produce; and perhaps the most valuable 
result of his travels, although he lays little stress 
upon it, is not geological, geographical, or concerned 
with natural history, but ethnological. It is briefly 
that after reading his pages one seems to under- 
stand the ways and character of the Esquimaux, 
the Huskies, as Mr. Hanbury calls them, better 
than ever before, in spite of the works of Nansen, 
Peary, and their forerunners, who were, perhaps, 
too much occupied with other matters to attend 
sufficiently to these lowly but interesting inhabi- 
tants of a part of the earth’s surface which remains 
theirs, in effect, because nobody else desires to 
possess it. 

Mr. Hanburyg lines of route pass generally 
from the east coast of Hudson Bay up the Chester- 
field Inlet, through Baker Lake and others to the 
junction of the Buchanan River and the Ark-i-linik 
River in Ti-bi-elik Lake; up the Ark-i-linik and 
through a chain of small lakes to the Great Slave 
Lake; and by the Buchanan and Back Rivers to Victoria Strait, 
westward across the isthmus of Kent Peninsula, along the shores 
of Coronation Gulf to the mouth of the Richardson River, up that 
and the Dease. River into and round the north of Great Bear 
Lake, and so by Bear River to the vast Mackenzie River, 
which gives its name to a province, and empties its waters, 
when they are not frozen hard, into the Arctic Ocean. Many of 
these rivers will not be found marked in ordinary atlases, 
even of large size, and so, perbaps, the most intelligible way otf 
putting things will be to say that the greater part of these 
travels was done inside the Arctic circle, and on the northern 
side of the watershed which runs from the centre of Melville 
Peninsula in a south-westerly direction to the south of Great 
Slave Lake. Mr. Hanbury’s map, which is annotatel from 
point to point with remarks, such as “Rocky Country, very 
barren,” ‘*Flat Country,” ‘* Rugged Country,” and the like, 
traces the line of this great Arctic Divide for about a thousand 
niles, and is of real value. That is to say, it would be-of 
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greater value if the country were worth anything; and, after 
all, it is useful to know that the country is worth nothing. 

But the really attractive side of this book is that which is 
human. Mr. Hanbury made no very enormous preparations. 
He simply provided himself with an outfit and a battery, and 
with some ‘‘trade” articles, of which a second supply was sent 
to him by schooner by arrangement; and for the rest he trusted 
to his own hand and eye and health, and to the kindliness and 
honesty of the Huskies. For Indians, to use the expressive 
Canadian phrase, he had no use; indeed, no man who is familiar 
with ‘the noble.savage” has any use for him in enterprises 
calling for fidelity or energy. Nor does Mr. Hanbury care 
about taking white men on these expeditions. They may be 
willing and able to stand cold, but if they meet with an accident 
or fall ill they are the ruin of an expedition. In other words, 
you cannot leave a white man to his fate in a wilderness of snow 
and rocks, but you can leave a Husky behind without a qualm 
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of conscience, not because he is an insignificant piece of 
humanity, but because wheresoever he goes his wife and 
children remain with him. ‘They build their snow hut, and 
their household is at once complete.” ‘‘ The wives somewhat 
retard the journey, but they perform services which are indis- 
pensable, making and mending clothes and footgear, which soon 
get worn out. Huskies are hard-working, honest, good-natured, 
and cheerful companions. They are unwearying on behalf of 
one who treats them well, and the traveller, on his side, must 
learn to exercise a little patience with them.” Mr. Hanbury 
does not say ‘“Injins is pizen,’ but he would be the first to 
endorse the epigrammatic Yankeeism. With the Huskies he 
lived, for months together, in their “iglus,” and his account of 
their manners and customs is remarkably fascinating. According 
to him, travellers more fastidious than he is have libelled the 
Huskies. Nobody, it is true, has painted them as dishonest or 
lazy; but they have been described as living in indescribable 
filth, in ‘“iglus’’ heated by lamps burning seal-oil to the 
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point of suffocation. According to Mr. Hanbury, the “ igius” 
are rarely at a temperature above freezing point, and their 
inhabitants are quite reasonably clean. Washing of clothes, at 
any rate, is out of the question, but, it seems, garments are all 
made upon a reversible principle, ‘‘ and this reversing process, in 
these latitudes, leaves no hope for small parasites. There is no 
more smell in an ordinary iglu than in a public room in a large 
building.” Still, when a parasite was needed for a surgical 
operation—readers of the book will find out how it was to be 
applied—it is remarked, drily, that there was no difficulty in 
securing one. ‘This brings us to the customs of the Huskies. 
They are polygamists, if it happens to be convenient, and 
believers in ‘ free love”; they have no idea of a future existence, 
but still they bury their dead under cairns of stones; and they 
have, like many other primitive races, a rigid code of ‘ tabu.” 
Thus, deerskin must by no means be cut or sewn on water, or 
on ice which is above water; and sealskin must not be cut or 
sewn on land. This kind of thing is inconvenient at times; but 
he who goes to Husky-land must do as Husky-land does. They 
have conjuring entertainments of the most rudimentary kind— 
tricks which a child could see through—but they are full of 
ingenuity. A good example of this is the building of their 
‘‘jglus”’ with snow bricks laid in an endless coil which, as it 
increases in height, decreases in breadth, thus forming, after the 
central hole has been plugged up, a perfect dome. But perhaps 
the most attractive of their devices is that for sheathing the 
runners of their sleighs. Metal is useless in cold weather, and 
the clever little Huskies turn the relentless frost into a servant, 
compelling it to replace the metal which it renders valueless. 
Frozen mud is excavated in lumps, thawed in the “iglus,” mixed 
with water into a paste, smeared two inches thick on the 
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runners, and left to freeze. Then it is planed smooth, and after 
that, every morning when sleighing is to the fore, water 
is poured on’ the runners, so that, in a few minutes, they 
are sheathed in ice, which runs_ beautifully over the 
snow. For water the MHuskies never want, for they 
carry ice-chisels always, and they understand the use of 
moss for fuel. Not so the Indians, Yellow Knives, and Dog Ribs, 
who, though they make two annual trips to the ‘ Barren Land” 
for musk-oxen, shiver in ragged ‘‘ tepees,” suck ice for a beverage, 
and have never discovered that the moss under the snow is good 
fuel. In fact, even though the question as to the cleanliness or 
the reverse of the Huskies must be one of taste, they are decidedly 
an attractive race, intellectually at any rate, by comparison with 
the Indians. And they area sturdy little folk too. Angeak, from 
the Hudson Bay, was the finest of them. He stood 5ft. 54in. 
only, but his chest measured 4oin., and his measurement from 
finger-tip to finger-tip was 5ft. 8in. They were all strong and 
strongly built, fat and with large stomachs, and possessed of 
good teeth. And there, up in the frozen North, they live in the 
twentieth century the same cheerful lives, and innocent also, 
according to their lights, which their ancestors lived ages and 
ages ago. No small debt of gratitude is due to the modest and 
intrepid traveller who tells the manner of their life after 
being buried amongst them for many months; and of all his 
experiences there was one, perhaps, which must strike him more 
forcibly than any other. It was that of his return to civilisation 
to find that civilisation’s unwonted food was poison for a while, 
that the South African War was over, and that President 
Mckinley had been murdered. No man so completely as 
the Arctic explorer can realise the feelings of Rip Van 
Winkle. CyGNus. 


THE BEHAVIOUR OF HORSES: 
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UCH has been written on the difference which is supposed to exist 
between instinct and intelligence ; but even those writers who 
attempt to give the exact definition have to acknowledge that 


the line between them cannot be sharply drawn. Jordan says 
that instinct is hereditary, and that ‘* some power of choice is 
found in almost every operation of instinct.” But then he tells 
us that ‘‘ reason or intellect, as’ distinguished from instinct, is the choice, more 
or less conscious, among responses to external conditions.”” Ribot briefly 
Says that in speaking of instinct, the first difficulty is to define it. Reimarus- 


regards instinct as a direct proof of the existence of God, while Jordan tells us 
that although the reasoning powers of animals are of a low order, ‘* in kind, 
at least, the powers are not different from reason in man.” James says that 
man is probably the animal with most instincts, and Pouchet maintains that 
the most intelligent animals have an especially large number of instincts. 
Matters would be much simplified if the word ** brains” were substituted ; but 
writers like Lloyd Morgan * puzzle the will” with | ‘‘ differentiation,” 
‘‘ integration,” *‘ generic products,” ‘* conation,” and words which necessitate 
the use of a dictionary, and still our query remains unsolved, 


It is by no means an uncommon sight in country places to see a farmer 
returning from market hopelessly intoxicated in his cart, with the reins lying 
loose in his hand and his horse taking him home at a quiet trot, turning 
difficult corners and rigidly adhering to the proper side of the road in passing 
traffic. Many people on witnessing such a sight would feel alarmed for the 
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man’s safety, but as accidents seldom seem to occur, we can only conclude 
that these farmers’ horses, which are sober, though not necessarily teetotallers, 
are aware of the ‘‘fuddled” condition of their owners and assume charge of 
them on the homeward journey. They do not run away, kick the trap to 
pieces, or behave as fools, but have even been known to await at their owner’s 
gate, if it were closed, and neigh, or paw the ground, or rap the gate to 
attract attention. We purchased an animal of this kind, and nothing would 
induce it to trot on the wrong side of the road, or to pass without reluctance 
the public-houses which its former owner had been accustomed to visit. It 
must not be supposed that farmers’ horses which take charge of their 
masters in this way are all old and full of the wisdom of the elders; for young 
horses—I know of two at present—conduct themselves in a similar manner. 
Even if we grant that horses are fools, and attribute the action of these 
farmers’ nags to memory, habit, or anything else except sense, we must surely 
allow them a sense of duty? As a rule they are both hungry and thirsty, for 
they are kept waiting outside public-houses and no attention is paid to their 
needs; but although they pass both food and water on their homeward way, 
they do not loiter to eat the wayside grass, or to take a drink of water. This 
fact may be cited as a further proof of their stupidity, of which, however, 
there is no evidence, to judge by the manner in which they turn a difficult 
corner with a trap behind them on a dark or foggy night. Like the Boer 
horses they have no comfortable stable, but are turned out into a ficld to find 
their own food. 
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A horse which is kept more or less under natural conditions is a far 
more intelligent animal than one which spends most of his life shut up in 
semi-darkness in a loose box, or, worse still, tied up day and night in a stall. 
Solitary confinement deadens the wits of both man and beast, because the 
brain is not kept in work and the surroundings are not varied. M. de Windt, 
in his interesting book, ‘‘ From Paris to New York by Land,” tells us that, 
with three exceptions, there was not a perfectly sane man or woman in the 
miserable Siberian penal settlement Snedni-Kolymsk. | On his enquiring the 
cause of this, an official ‘* walked to the window and pointed to the mournful 
street, the dismal hovels and the frozen river darkening in the dusk.‘ That,’ 
he said, ‘and the awful silence. Day after day, year after year, not a sound. 
I have stood in that street at midday, and heard a watch tick in my pocket. 
I myself arrived here only a few months ago, but even I shall soon 
have to get away for a change, or’—and he tapped his forehead significantly.” 
ITudson, in ‘* The Naturalist in Ia Plata,” considers that ‘‘the artificial life 
a horse lives in Engiand giving so little play to many of his most important 
faculties has served to blunt them.” Te tells us that even in the Gaucho 
country, where horses are not well treated, there are very remarkable 
instances of equine attachment and fidelity to man, and of a friendship 


of the closest kind between horse and rider. He gives instances of the 


‘*miraculous sense of smell” possessed by the Indian horse, which, 
when ridden by night, ‘‘drops his head lower and lower is the dark- 
ness increases until his nose sweeps the surface like a foxhound’s.” He 


is thus enabled to smell every treacherous spot, and pass it with 
speed and safety. This highly-developed sense of smell enables Gaucho 
horses on a settlement to warn their owners of the approach of Indians, of 
whom the animals have a great horror, as they associate it in their minds 
with a period of carnage and trouble. They have been known to take the 
alarm and come flying from the open into a settlement, often when the 
invading party were still a whole day’s journey from it. Hudson was himself 
driving a troop of horses which bolted for several miles rather than pass 
a distant Indian camp from which the wind was blowing. This writer 
considers that the intelligence of the horse is equal to that of the dog, and 
cites the fact that ‘* these very horses, that fly terror-stricken from the smell 
of an Indian, will, when ‘maintained by a man,’ readily charge into a whole 
host of velling savages.” 
sight and hearing in 

the horse, which we 

know are remarkably 


It is unnecessary to comment on the senses of 


acute. He would pro- 
bably have both seen 
and heard the needle 
drop like the cat in 
the fable, of whom we 
are told that puss and 
a dog were lying in a 
dark room, when the 
dog told her to listen, 
as he thought he had 
heard a feather drop. 
“Oh; no,” Said the 
cat, ‘Sit was aneedle; 
I saw it.” 

The curious be- 
haviour of many 
Argentine horses in 
going to the gate or 
door of their master’s 
house to die, is dis- 
cussed by Hudson, 
who is, however, 
unable to offer an 
exact explanation of 
it. These horses are 
never doctored or well 
treated; they live in 
the open, have to be 
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hunted or lassoed when required for use, regard their master as an enemy, and the 
Hudson believes that 
**the sensations of sickness and approaching death in the riding horse of the 
pampas resemble or stimulate the pains, so often experienced, of hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue combined, together with the oppressive sensations caused 
by the ponderous native saddle 


vicinity of his house the very place of all others to avoid. 


the suffering animal remembers how 
at the last relief invariably came when the twelve or fifteen hours’ torture 
were over, At the gate or at the door of his master’s house the sudden 
relief had always come to him; and there does he sometimes go in his 
sickness, his fear overrnastered by his sufferings, to find it again.” Another 
writer is of opinion that dying horses seek the retirement of the master’s 
gate in order that they may die in peace and not be tormented by thei 
companions, who would not want to go near the hated spot. 

ALICE HAYEs. 


THE MERES OF | 
WRETHAM, NORFOLK. 


MONG the natural features which cause the county of 
Norfolk to be the home of birds in general. and of 
game birds and wildfowl in particular, in a degree so 
astonishing that no one who does not see it, and see 
it in divers parts of the county, could possibly picture 

the whole truth even in imagination, is the unusual variety of 
its soil, and the persistence with which in almost every part 
water is mixed with land. In the districts of the Broads proper, 
which lie on the south-east side of the county, and of the Norfolk 
Fen, which is absolutely distinct from Broadland and unlike it, 
the presence of large surfaces of water and frequent rivers and 
pools is to be expected. But on the side of the county nearest to 
Cambridgeshire, but remote from Fenland, isthe country of vast 
dry heaths, covered in places with six-foot fern, of light blowing 
sands, old sheep- 
walks, flints, 
Scotch firs, ever- 
green fences ot 
clipped spruce, in 
a word, a region 
which might be 
expected to be 
almost waterless, 
were it not for the 
one valley of the 
Thet River, where 
lakes, pools, water 
cuts, thick reed- 
beds, birch, alders, 
and trees and plan- 
tations growing 
almost out of the 
water, recall the 
familiar features of 
the rivers further 
to the east. Yet 
among these vast 
heaths, and on the 
flat line-landscape 
of the district, are 
numbers of the 
most characteristic 
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england, with perhaps the most varied population of indigenous or 
foreign wildfowl. There is scarcely a property or park in the neigh- 
bourhood of what were formerly called the “ breck”’ districts of 
Norfolk where one or more of these meres is not found. Some 
possess three or four, as at Merton, whence Lord Walsingham sent 
to the Natural History Museum the greater number of the rare 
wild ducks and their nests and eggs which are the delight of 
visitors to the Bird Galleries. On another large estate, Wretham, 
Mr. Sydney Morris owns no less than seven meres, all of which 
are picturesque and some beautiful; while on one, the largest of 
the seven, there assemble on the water a larger multitude of wild 
fowl than can be seen on many other lakes in England, except 
Lord Leicester’s at Holkham, while of wild ducks—or mallard 
properly so-called —the Micklemere carries far more even than 
Holkham, where the proportion of widgeon and teal is very 
large. During the present season there must often be as many 
as 3,000 wild ducks on the water, and of these go per cent. at 
least are ‘“‘ whole ducks,” or mallards. 

That such a vast number of wild ducks should assemble so far 
from the sea, or from any large river, in the midst of a singularly dry 
and waterless country, is not easily explained. During the series 
of dry seasons all the meres of this part of Norfolk began to 
dwindle and shrink, and many almost disappeared. Of the three 
in the extensive park of Wretham two shrank so far from the 
banks that at least half the bottom and sides became dry land, 
and the park around them was white with the shells of the big 
fresh-water mussels, which the crows and rooks excavated from 
the mud. Micklemere, which, as its name implies, is much the 
largest of the three, covers some thirty acres. The water fell 34ft., 
leaving hundreds of yards round the sides dry. As an acre of 
water 1in. deep weighs 100 tons, the loss of 34ft. of water over 
thirty acres represents a subtraction in weight of 126,000 tons. 
Yet this deficit has been made up by the rainfall of the past year, 
and the big mere is now almost full again, to the satisfaction 
alike of ducks and naturalists. The scene on and around the 
replenished mere on the first day of the New Year was as animated 
as though there were no grey north-easter blowing steadily over 
the levels of the lake. The latter lies in the gentlest possible 
depression in an immense flat park, of which the chief features are 
long lines of straight and graceful woods, and a population of 
pheasants and amazingly healthy rabbits, which seem to grow 
fatter the shorter the grass is, and the less there is for them to 
eat. A tall, but somewhat hollow fringe of wood surrounds the 
lake on all but the northern end, whence part of the surface may 
be seen, looking almost black with fowl. The owners of Wretham 
long ago converted the whole lake into one immensedecoy. Usually 
a decoy-pond is a pond. But here there are ten pipes leading 
from the lake, and on every side of it. On New Year’s Day part 
of the surface was covered with ice, and the water in parts of the 
mouths of the pipes was partly frozen. On the rims of ice 
round the reed-beds the mallards sat thick, like lines of cannon- 
balls on the old Gun Wharf at Woolwich, their heads drawn up 
to their bodies, dozing. The open water in the centre of 
the lake was covered with black dots as far as the eye could 
distinguish them, every dot representing a duck, and from the 
whole multitude came the quack and croak of the mallards, the 
whistling of the widgeon, and a most unfamiliar sound, the croak of 
the gadwall, a beautifully-marked and elegant duck, which was 
restored to Norfolk waters by the owner of the lake at Narford 
some sixty years ago, and which has steadily increased ever 
since. 

Owing to the size of the lake the working of the decoy on 
Micklemere is managed on a different principle to that used at 
Iken, Fritton, and elsewhere, where the decoy-man’s dog, by a 
wonderful mixture of training and instinct, assists in drawing the 
ducks up the pipe by exciting their curiosity as he dances in and 
out of the screens. Decoy ducks do the greater part of the 
‘ advertising ’”’ at Wretham, and with admirable success. The 
pipe which the direction of the wind renders most favourable for 
use is that in which the breeze blows down the channel of the pipe 
from land to water. That selected on the day described had its own 
particular population of decoy ducks, which are fed there, and 
can be called in from any part of the lake by a low and musical 
whistle, uttered by the decoy-man. At the sound they rise in 
small companies or singly, and come flying in from the midst of 
the wild ducks straight to the mouth of the channel, and though 
occasionally one alights on the netting by mistake, and quacks 
angrily as it sees the others feeding, the speed and certainty with 
which they dash in, looking as though they would strike the screen 
through which the spectator’s eye is eagerly peering, are a 
very remarkable exhibition of flight. As they come in the 

oy-man throws waste barley and maize from behind the 
screen. The barley floats before the breeze towards the lake, while 
the maize sinks. Soon a score or more of the decoys are eagerly 
diving, splashing, chuckling, and quacking over this food, 
sounds which attract the interest of the sleepy, but hungry, 
flocks of mallard further out, as they sit dozing on their chilly 
platform. They wake up, raise their heads, shake their 


wings, walk a few steps on the ice, and wonder whether 
there is any more dinner left. 


Another handful of corn 
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is thrown from behind the screen, and the decoy ducks offer up 
grace for the fresh supply with even greater emphasis. A wild 
mallard can stand the sight no longer. With an emphatic quack 
he rises from the ice, spreads his tail, and flies best pace to join 
the others, among whom he descends with a splash, and begins 
to feed as greedily as the rest. Two, three, five, twenty ducks 
and mallards rise and follow, and before long the whole pipe is 
full of the birds, constantly diving under water to pick up the 
maize, and so far less suspicious than if they were feeding on the 
surface. Suddenly the ogre appears at the feast in the form of 
the decoy-man, and between the ducks and the lake. The decoy 
ducks fly out to the lake over his head, while the wild birds fly 
away from him up the pipe, and are captured. 

Wretham is one of the five remaining decoys in Norfolk, 
of which only one, that at Westwick, is near to the coast. 
The remaining four are all in the same neighbourhood; 
but while that at Southacre is on a pool not more than 
one and a-half acres in area, the Didlington decoy pond 
only covers an acre. Wretham decoy was made some sixty 
years ago, yet as many as 1,760 ducks have been taken 
there in recent years, and the average caught annually is 
1,000 fowl. It would seem that even at the present time a 
decoy can be made to pay, and even if not, it is a useful addition 
to a country estate. The quiet waters of a decoy pond are a 
great attraction to ducks of all kinds, and these spread to the 
minor pools and streams, and thus improve the shooting over 
the whole property. At the same time, occasional shooting near 
a decoy does no harm. Both at Wretham and at Didlington 
the woods round the decoy lake are regularly shot, and hundreds 
of pheasants are bagged. The ducks are disturbed for the time, 


but soon return. 
THE BAT. 


RADITION explains the nocturnal habits of ‘‘ The leather-winged 
bat, day’s enemy,” in this wise. In olden days the bat loved to 
bask in the sunshine, until it unfortunately entered into partnership 
with the cormorant and the blackberry bush as wool merchants. 
They loaded a large ship with wool, but it was wrecked upon its 
very first voyage, and the firm was completely ruined. And now 

the bat dares net appear till dusk, on account of their numerous creditors, and 
it will not make the slightest effort to assist its partners, who are bravely 
endeavouring to retrieve their misfortunes; the cormorant by diving into 
the sea, in the hope of discovering the lost vessel, whilst the bramble takes 
a little wool from the back of every passing sheep. 

Naturalists were greatly puzzled as to how they should classify bats. At 
first they were placed amongst the birds; then they received the ambiguous 
title of ‘* Aves, non aves,” that is, ‘‘ Birds, and yet not birds,” it being 
finally decided that they were ‘‘ viviparous quadrupeds,” or winged mice. 
In the Bible we find the bat classed amongst the unclean birds, it being 
decreed by the Mosaic Law that ‘* The stork, the heron after her kind, and 
the lapwing and the bat, all fowls that creep, going upon all four, shall be 
an abomination unto you,” though in some parts of the globe bits are con- 
sidered edible. Its old local name of fluttermouse, or ‘‘ flittering mouse,” 
like the German name of Fledermaus, shows that the bat’s true place in 
creation was recognised earlier by local lore than by science. Tennyson uses 
the local term in ‘‘ The Voyage of Maeldune ” : 

** And we hated the beoutiful Isle, for whenever we strove to speak, 

Our voices were thinner and fainter than any flittermouse-shriek.” 

This word was often corrupted into ‘‘ flinty-mouse.” In Kent, the bat is 
called a flindermouse. Another old name for it was that of reremouse. In 
the ‘* Midsummer Nivht’s Dream” Titania bids her fairies ‘* War with rere- 
mice for their leathern wings, to make my small elves coats.” According to 
a Persian legend, the bat was created from a lump of cliy in the form of a 
mouse, which was brought to Our Saviour during His Childhood, tosee if He 
could endow it with both life and the power of flight. 

Like the swallow, the bat not only drinks upon the wing, but it ‘‘skims 
the dimpled pool” for the numerous insects which hover over it, and helps to 
keep down the myriad swarms, which would otherwise soon become most 
troublesome. In ‘** The Naturalist’s Summers Evening Walk,” Gilbert 
White alludes to the way in which the bat feeds: 

** While deep’ning shades obscure the face of day, 
To yonder bench, leaf-shelter’d, let us stray, 
Till blended objects fail the swimming sight, 
And all the faded landscape sinks in night ; 
To hear the drowsy dorr come brushing by 
With buzzing wing, or the shrill cricket cry ; 
To see the feeding bat glance through the wood.” 
Ilomer has noted another custom of the bat’s, similar to that expressed in the 
old saying, ‘‘ When one sheep goes through the hedge, all the rest are sure 
to follow”; 
** As when the bats within some hallow’d cave 
I lit squeaking all around, for if but one 
Fall from the rock, the rest all follow him 
In such connexion mutual! they adhere.” 
Virgil is said to have originated his idea of the Harpies from the bat: 
‘** Monsters more fierce offended Heaven ne’er sent 
From hell’s abyss for human punishment.” 

The bat is generally considered to be a most ill-omened animal, save by 

the Chinese, who think it an emblem of long life and happiness. The bat 


is to be found worked upon most of their embroideries and clothing, whilst a 
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dried bat is considered a most effective amulet if it is constantly carried 
about the person. In England it is said to be a sign of death if a number 
of bats keep on flitting round and round a house. Hood speaks of the 
ominous appearance of the bat in ‘‘ The Haunted House” : 


* The air was thick, and in the upper gloom 
The bat—or something in its shape—was winging, 
And on the wall, as chilly as a tomb, 
The Death’s-head Moth was clinging. 
Such omens in the place there seemed to be, 
At every crooked turn or on the landing 
The straining eyeball was prepared to see 
Some apparition standing.” 
‘*Given to the bats” is a most expressive term, which is often used to 
convey the idea of a deserted buiiding that has become ‘‘the vampire’s 
bleak abode,” the origin of which is to be found in the book of Isaiah, 
where the prophet foretold a day when all idols of silver and of gold should be 
cast ‘‘to the moles and the bats.” In ‘* The Deserted Village,” Goldsmith 
speaks of 
‘* Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling.” 
Southey mentions a dark cavern where in remote corners 
** Tne bat, with hook’d and leathery wing 
Clung to the cave roof.” 
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In Scotland, children often repeat the following formula at twilight, when 
the bats appear: 
** Bloody, bloody, bloody bat, 
Come into my hat.” 
This saying has reference to the occasional appearance of brilliantly-coloured 
hats, of which one or two authentic instances are recorded in A/a hwood’s 
Magazine. 
The bat was largely employed in charms in days of vore. It supplied 
one of the ingredients to be boiled in the witches’ caldron in ‘* Macbeth’ 
** Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog.” 
Caliban mentions it in the curse which he pronounced on Prospero : 
** All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you!” 
The bat is one of the so-called ‘* Seven Sleepers,” whose reappearance is 
a sign that spring has really come. When we see 
‘* The bat, the bee, the butterflee, 
The cuckoo and the swallow, 
The corncrake and the heather-drake, 
Then a’ the rest may follow.” 
The bat usually makes its appearance during the month of March, though i! 
has been noted as early as January 16th in the South of England, when the 
weather was unusually mild and springlike. CYMENESORA, 
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HE racing colours of the late 
Sir J. Blundell Maple were, 
during the last few years of 
his career, carried with 
remarkable success. Fortune 
did not permit him to win certain of 
the great stakes for three year olds 
which it is the ambition of every good 
sportsman to gain. During recent 
seasons, however, victories gained by 
bearers of the white and gold stripes 
have been singularly numerous. Asa 
rule, perhaps, the cares and respon- 
sibilities attaching to the calling of a 
trainer are insufficiently understood. 
From the outside public, at any rate, 
he does not, when successful, receive 
so much credit as is bestowed on 
the jockey. Men of experience, how- 
ever, fully appreciate the skill shown 
by W. Waugh. Not a few of his 
charges during recent seasons were 
by no means of high class, yet his 
treatment of them was rewarded bya 
large number of triumphs, and when- 
ever in the course of many months 
horses owned by Sir J. B. Mapie were 
required to run, they were always 
sent to the post in good condition. 
Grey race-horses are at the 
present day not nearly so common 
as was the case during two periods of the last century. At 
one time thorough-breds of that colour ran with much 
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NABOT. 


success, certain of them being noted as capable of lasting 
over long courses. Gustavus, victorious for the Derby of 1821, 
affords the only instance of a grey 








that carried off the great stake, while 
Scotia won an Oaks, and the St. Leger 
twice fell to a grey, one being 
Hollandaise and the other Symmetry. 
Within the recollection of many ran 
the stout-hearted grey Chanticleer, 
conqueror of the celebrated Van Tromp 
for a Doncaster Cup, and victorious 
for a Goodwood Stakes, carrying 
gst. 2lb. Fine speed is the strong 
point of the grey Nabot, a pretty 
five-year-old son of Le Sancy, so it 
is scarcely necessary to add bred in 
France. Both before and during the 
contest for the Cambridgeshire of 1902 
he galloped with fire and dash that 
gained him many admirers, and, in 
the opinion of some sound critics, 
was unlucky to lose the race. He 
then became the property of Sir J. 
Blundell Maple, and under the new 
banner ran with fair success. He last 
year defeated quick rivals for the July 
Handicap at Newmarket and the Port- 
land Plate at Doncaster, succumbing to 
Dumbarton Castle alone for the coveted 
Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood. Asa 


Copyright trial horse he must be of much value. 
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Of high pedigree is Simony, also five years old, a 
victorious runner 00 race-courses in both North and 
South of England. She has heard Lancashire cheers at 
Aintree, and had an Ascot and Kempton Park crowd 
at her heels. When her running career is at an end 
the value of Simony will probably still be great, as in 
her veins runs some of the bluest of blood. A three 
vear old held in high esteem by certain of the soundest 
critics at Newmarket is Newsboy, son of Common, 
winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, Derby, and 
St. Leger, and Gamine, whose dam was the very speedy 
Geheimniss, victorious for the Oaks when she carried 
the blue, black, and gold of Lord Stamford. Newsboy 
was probably one of the best two year olds that carried 
colours last season, and before him should be a dis- 
tinguished career. By some it is assumed that he will 
show to advantage on short distances only. That beliet 
may have to be abandoned in the course of the present 
campaign. In certain of his races he showed brilliant 
speed, but no good reason can be urged why he should 
not be a formidable rival on courses that test endurance. 
Early in May will be run at Kempton Park the Great 
Jubilee Handicap. Newsboy can be one of the com- 
petitors, and, if a starter, will carry 7st. 1lb. against 
adversaries of good class. 

A beautiful filly of much promise is Queen’s 
Holiday, daughter of Royal Hampton and the St. Simon 
mare, Cimiez. From her dam Queen’s Holiday inherits 
very fine blood. The two year old career of Queen's 
Holiday both began and ended well, opponents of con- 
siderable merit succumbing to her at Liverpool in 
March of last year, while at Goodwood, in July, she 
held five rivals in check for the Richmond Stakes. 
Nun Superior (her late owner was sometimes rather 
eccentric in his nomenclature) has not been seen ona 
race-course. Whatever may be the worth of the filly 
as a runner, good looks and fine blood can fairly be 
claimed for her, and a daughter of Persimmon and 
Priestess must be valuable for stud purposes, and might 
readily have among her produce a horse of very high 
quality. 

A large number of two year olds are among the 
horses in training now under the control of the 
executors of the late Sir J. Blundell Maple. Certain 
of them are of parentage so distinguished and show so 
much promise that in their ranks may be youngsters 
destined to earn great reputation. At present, of 
course, they can be judged by appearance only. A half- 
brother to Nun Superior is Pope, while a filly that, 
gauged by looks, should be out of the common is Royal 
Lass, by Royal Hampton from Galopin Lassie. Among 
their youthful comrades are others that should race well, 
under that head coming a Persimmon colt, St. Pancras, 
and The Czar, son of Royal Hampton and Kosakin. 

As to what may be the fortune of the horses 
mentioned above it would be useless to offer a conjecture 
so far as concerns their running career. In these days 
foreign buyers are often too strong for home bidders 
when a thorough-bred of high value is in the ring. The 
sale of Flying Fox for an enormous sum to M. Blanc 
will not soon be forgotten by men who were at Kings- 
clere on a memorable day in March, 1900. Other good 
horses have been bought privately for round sums to go 
abroad. That Newsboy will leave the country of his 
birth does not seem probable, but very likely is it that 
some of the horses whoze portraits appear herewith will 
end their days in another land. All lovers of the Turf 
regret that they could not remain for many years in 
the hands of their late owner. 


OER FIELD. . 
_ AND FURROW. 


OOKING back over the season that has come to an end, I 
think most people will agree that it has been a satisfac- 
tory one in many ways. Foxes have been plentiful, and, 
on the whole, at hand when wanted. In the countries 
I know best hounds have made unusually good points. 
Scent has served quite as often as it ever does, and 

though the wet season has been bad for low-lying lands, yet there 
is always the compensation that foxes cannot lie in drains that 
are full of water. Fox-hunting apparently prospers, and the 
changes of Mastership have been neither very numerous nor very 
important. Those countries that have lost their old Masters have 
found little difficulty in obtaining new ones. The Craven, which 
was the only important Hunt still vacant, has been filled up by the 
election of Mr. Pennefather. This gentleman is an excellent judge 
of a hound, and likely to appreciate the very fine pack he takes 
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over from Mr. Dunn, Mr. Edgar Lubbock intends to take over the Blankney 
pack, to which Mr. Cockburn has given much thought and study for nine 
years past, in order to make it worthy of the name it bears and the country 
over which it hunts. There have been few questions and disputes during 
the season, but an old and very experienced M.F.H., Mr. Merthyr Guest, 
has raised the question as to a Master’s right to dig out a fox in 
March. Probably most people would say that it was not a wise thing to 
do, and most covert-owners who preserve foxes would object to the use 
of the spade at this season, There might be cubs in the earth, and 
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these should not be disturbed. In any case the permission of the owner or 
tenant ought to be obtained. 

Thursday, Friday, and Saturday in the Shires were all days of notable 
sport, such days as leave a pleasant recollection. In all the Hunts the fields 
were much diminished, and Melton is beginning to relapse into its summer 
dulness. | For one thing the past season has been re markable—the number 
of times hounds have slipped their ficld. The state of the ground has, no 
doubt, had something to do with that, and I hear that the Belvoir very 
nearly repeated the performance last Saturday. At all events, the hounds 
fairly ran into and killed a fox without anyone being near enough to help them 
if they had needed it. The morning had been spent in the Belvoir Woods, 
then a bold fox went away towards Redmile. The pack was running hard, 
and somehow but two men saw hounds go, and even these lucky ones never 
were very close, while the hound: hunted their fox right over the 
rail and the canal, and, running from scent to view, killed him in 
ihe open. This was a great performance for any pack, and one 
of which even the Belvoir may be proud. 

This was on Saturday, and on that day the Cottesmore met at 
Belton for what was, I suppose, a final day in this delightful country. 
Mr. Fernie and his huntsman were both out, Lord Charles Bentinck 
was on leave, Lord and Lady Morton seldom leave till the hunting 
is well over, Lord Lonsdale and General Brocklehurst usually see 
a season out, and the Quorn and Mr. Fernie’s Hunt were well 
represented. There was a fox in Allexton Wood, and by the time 
hounds had run across the stream into Wardley Wood a second 
was on foot. One, probably the vixen, turned short back, and 
Thatcher made no mistake when he held his hounds on to the one 
which, though headed back into Wardley, was not long in breaking 
away for Ridlington; I fancy they,touched the Quaker’s Spinney. 
At all events, we found hounds were dipping into the valley and 
running fast along the Hog’s Back, and into Launde Big Wood. A 
leftward turn let us in again, for the turns and the sudden dash had 
scattered the field. A very ragged fence, with one weak place, 
brought us back to hounds. Over a road there was a welcome 
check, for the pace had been fast and the country steep and rough. 
Then it was plain that the fox had the better of the game, and with 
a scent ever growing colder, till at last only a tender-nosed hound 
here and there could speak to it, brought us at last to an open earth. 
On the way back an acquaintance told me of the gallop Mr. Fernie 
had had the day before. 

Take out your maps and measure it off, for it is a line seldom 


ridden over, and hounds went at a pace that few could attain to at a 
the end of the day. The Rolleston coverts were the starting-point, “er: 
and Dinsley in the Woodland Pytchley the goal, more than eight 1 


good miles us the crow flies, and not a yard of bad. country by 
the way. What a ride it would have been before wire was heard 
of, before the railway intervened! But no doubt it was excellent 
as it was—too much so for many—at least as far as the Welham flats. One 
man I know was out who could have piloted me had I been there, and that 
without undue danger. I wish I could do the run more justice, but my informant 
fell twice on the way, and had to trust to information for the finish. 

We had had no bad day with the Quorn at Twyford. and hunted all day 
long, and never drew a covert, so far as I know. The pace was not 
extraordinary, though hounds ran fast enough up to Adam’s Gorse from 
Burrough Hill, but a fairly well taught hunter could see it all if carefully 
ridden. The Twyford country, and room to ride over it, was the reflection that 
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occurred to me, and doubtless to others, at the meet, or rather as, being late, 
I dropped into the tail of a not very lengthy procession. Lucky it was, 
too, that there was not such a crowd, and that a man in front had a good 
eye to hounds. An outlier sprang up, and naturally those at the back did 
not know exactly what to do. The man in front snatched open a gate 
without a moment’s hesitation, galloped down to the corner of a field, 
landed over a hedge with 2 rather ragged ditch on the far side, turned to the 
right, popped over an easy flight of rails, and held up his hand. There were 
hounds hunting along by the railway, then away over the Cottesmore, then 
back and forwards to a check near the Punchbowl. This was not 
reached so quickly or so easily as I write, for there were turns and 
gates and gaps by the way which would be tedious to describe. 
Hounds checked, and the huntsman made 1 back cast and picked 
up the line. Now it was close hunting, hounds making every inch 
good, yet working ever steadily onwards, with here a drive forward 
and there a note or two of subdued and anxious music. Then there 
was a fresh fox beyond Ranksborough, and though I was 
prepared to stop while the hunt could go on to see Tom Bishopp 
and his hounds kill the fox they had hunted so well, yet a fresh fox 
and hounds as keen as ever was too much at the end of a 
long day. 

Another of the links with the past glories of hunting is to be 
severed ; Mr. Robert Watson has resigned the Carlow and Island. 
Mr. Watson succeeded his father, who founded the Hunt in 1860. 
For many years he hunted hounds himself, and he was not only 
one of the oldest Masters of Hounds in the United Kingdom, but 
one of the huntsmen of longest experience. The hounds are a private 
pack, and his own property. I hear that Lord Huntingdon will, next 
season, take the sole command of the North Staffordshire. X 


77m “SOFTEN. 
W HISTLERS.” 


IRDLORE boasts a host of superstitions, but for the wildest, 
vaguest, and most imaginative of them all commend 
us to that known as the ‘‘Seven Whistlers.” It is the 


Copyright name given to peculiar whistling or yelping noises, heard 


in the air after dusk and early in the morning before daylight during 
the winter months. Sometimes, however, the noise is described as beautiful 





sounds like music, high up in the which gradually die away. Th: 
general belief is that the ‘‘ Whistlers” are the foretellers of bad luck, disaster, 
or death to someone in the locality, It is a very ancient superstition, 


Spenser alludes to ‘‘the whistler shrill that whoso hears doth die,” and 
Wordsworth speaks of one who 


**the seven birds hath seen that never part, 
Seen the Seven Whistlers in their nightly rounds, 
And counted them: and oftentimes will start, 
For overhead are sweeping Gabriel’s Hounds,” 


which reminds us that they have yet a third name, viz., the ‘‘ Gabble- 
In a note to the 1807 edition of Wordsworth, the ‘* Seven 


Ratchets.” 


COMRADES OF PROMISE: ROYAL LASS. Copyright 
Whistlers ” are differentiated from ‘* Gabriel’s Hounds.” ‘* Both these super- 
stitions,” it states, ‘‘ are prevalent in the Midland counties of England; that of 
‘Gabriel’s Hounds’ appears to be very general over Europe, being the same 
as the one upon which the German poet Biirger has founded his ballad of the 
‘Wild Huntsmar.’” As far as England is concerned, this seems to be an 
erroneous statement. The superstition is the same in every county, although 
the name may differ according. to the nature of the sound. The latter is real 
enough, but whence does it originate? Both swifts and plovers have been 
suggested as the ‘‘ Whistlers,” but these birds never make “nightly rounds.” 
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It may, however, be noted that plovers are traditionally supposed to contain the 
souls of those Jews who assisted at the Crucifixion, and, in consequence, were 
doomed to float in the air for ever. Really, the ‘‘ Whistlers” are widgeon 
or teal, as they flit from their feeding grounds, a passage always made under 
cover of darkness. In Shropshire, the sound is described as resembling that 
of as many larks singing, and the folklore of both Shropshire and Worcestershire 
say: ‘*They are seven birds, and the six fly about continually together 
looking for the seventh, and when they find him the world will come to an 
end.” This is curiously different from the experience of Wordsworth’s ancient 
dalesman, who sees in them birds ‘‘ that never part.” 

In connection with the name ‘‘ Whistlers,” it may be remarked that in 
some parts of Shropshire song-birds are said to ‘‘ whistle” instead of to sing, 
while the cuckoo ‘‘shouts” instead of calling. There is no accounting for 
the numerical prefix, except that there has been a strong mystic favour for the 


“cc 


number seven from a remote period in the world’s history. It has given us 
seven champions of christendom, seven sleepers, seven planets, seven metals, 
seven sisters, seven wonders of the world, etc. Where the noise is of 


the yelping and guttural kind, the birds are known as the ‘* Seven Gabble- 
Ratchets,” or ‘*Gabriel’s Hounds.” It then proceeds from a flock of bean- 
geese in full flight, whose cries are like those of a pack of hounds in full cry. 
In some parts the current belief is that the utterers of the cries are the spirits 
of the dead unsaved, whom the Angel Gabriel is hunting through space, and 
urging along with his whip. In the Cleveland district, however, they are 
thought to originate in the misdeeds of a godless old Master of foxhouncs, 
who was so inordinately fond of the pleasures of the chase, and so jealous 
about the hounds which had ministered to them, that on his deathbed he 
gave orders that they shouid all be killed and buried with him, in order that 
no one else might benefit by them. Hence, on wild nights, the spirit of the 
reckless sportsman is doomed to hunt his ghostly pack, with ** Old Nick ” as 
whipper-in. 

Everywhere, without exception, the ‘‘Seven Whistlers,” or ‘* Gabriel’s 
Hounds,” are believed to presage ill; but the superstition seems to be more 
particularly a miner’s notion. It is a well-known fact that miners are extremely 
superstitious, and we shall not feel surprised at this if we remember the 
hazardous nature of their calling, their isolation, and the relaxing atmosphere 
in which they have to spend their time. If they hear the warning voice of 
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the ‘* Seven Whistlers,” birds sent as they say by Providence to warn them 
of an impending danger, not a man will descend into the pit urtil the 
following day. 

lor example, in September, 1874, the following paragraph went the 
round of the papers: ‘‘On Monday morning large numbers of the miners 
employed at the Bedworth Collieries, in North Warwickshire, giving way to a 
superstition which has long prevailed among their class, refused to descend 
the pits in which they are employed. The men are credulous enough to 
believe that certain nocturnal sounds, which are doubtless produced by flocks 
of night birds in their passage across the country, are harbingers of some 
impending colliery disaster. During Sunday night it was stated that these 
sounds, which have been designated ‘Seven Whistlers,’ had been distinctiy 
heard in the neighbourhood of Bedworth; and the result was that on the 
following morning many of the men positively refused to descend the pits.” 

The Morfa Colliery, in South Wales, is notorious for its uncanny 
traditions. The ‘* Seven Whistlers ” were heard there before a great explosion 
in tHe sixties, and before another in 1890, when nearly a hundred miners 
were entombed. In December, 1895, it was said that they had been heard yet 
again, whereupon the men struck work, and could not be induced to resume 
it until the Government inspector had made a close examination of the 
workings and reported all safe. In July, 1902, another instance of a colliery 
strike, founded upon the same superstition, occurred in the Midlands. 
Innumerable instances could be cited of the alleged appearance of the 
‘* Whistlers ” just prior to the death of a country gentleman, especially in the 
Seven 


case of those who had been great preservers of wildfowl. The ‘ 
Whistlers ” are also heard and feared in certain Continental countries. Ina 
travel paper that appeared in the Mew Quarterly Alagazine, a Portuguese 
muleteer tells an English traveller how he had ‘‘ once heard the cursed 
‘Whistlers’ coming down the wind along the river, and buried his head 
under the mule’s belly, and never moved until the danger was past.” ‘‘ And 
what was the danger ?” asked the Englishman, ‘‘The danger? Only that 
if a man looks up at them and sees them, Heaven knows what will not happea 
to him—Death and Damnation at the very least.” ‘*I think I know your 
‘ Whistlers,’” replied the Englishman. ‘* I’ve often seen them, and tried to 
shoot them.” ‘* Holy Mother of God! You English are an awful people. 
You shot the ‘Seven Whistlers ??” 


TREES & SHRUBS—PINUS CEMBR A. 


TRONG and steadfast, the Arolla pine carries itself erect ; 
aloft upon the summits of sheer rock masses, and upon 
the very edges of dusky precipices. On the serene 
heights of our Alps it bears itself in masterly fashion, 
personifying, on the threshold of the great domain of 

ice, the struggle of life with death—the triumph of fruitful 
strength springing from aridity. Moreover, it is a beautiful 
thing, protesting by its presence against the emptiness of the 
dreary void—a tree well loved by alpine climbers, and still more 
by artists and all who take pleasure in forms of picturesque 
beauty. Alone and isolated, at the last limit of the zone of 





PINUS CEMBRA. 





AT THE LIMIT OF VEGETATION. 


arborescent vegetation, the Arolla revels in the pure blue sky 
and the powerful alpine sun. It is a thing of ancient race, a 
veteran bronzed by age. When thus isolated it assumes highly 
picturesque forms, but when it grows in a forest, surrounded by 
others of its kind, sheltered from violent wind-storms and excess 
of cold, and, as it were, remaining in the ranks, it is nothing 
but a private soldier. But even there it may be taken as a 
symbol of strength and determination, standing tall and upright 
in its noble stature. 
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The Arolla is an Asiatic tree brought 
to us during the glacial epoch that reigned 
throughout Europe for hundreds of millions 
of years. Its place of origin is probably 
North-Eastern Siberia, where it is quite at 
home, forming immense forests, and repro- 
ducing itself freely. This it no longer 
does upon our Alps. It has this special 
character, that it is the only European 
species belonging to the Quine group, 
whose leaf is formed of five needles within 
one sheath. This section of the genus 
Pinus, so rich in species, comprises about 
twenty-five species, all belonging to North 
America, Central Asia (Himalaya), and 
Eastern Asia. It was Japan, Korea, and 
the territory adjoining Behring’s Strait 
that formed the bridge of ancient land by 
which many species, both animal and 
vegetable, including man himself, transmi- 
grated, and passed from the one continent 
to the other. For it has now been proved 
that the Indians of the American Conti- 
nent were originally Scythians from the 
high Asiatic plateaux, and that they 
passed by an isthmus formerly existing 
where now is Behring’s Strait. This 
appears to have been the geographical 
centre of this group. 

Pinus Cembra, which may be called 
the cedar of our Alps, rises to an altitude 
of 6,o0oft., forming forests here and there 
between 4,o0oft. and 5,500ft. There is 
generally a mixture of larch in these forests, 
but there are also places where there are 
stretches of rather large extent of Arolla 
alone. During the last forty years the Swiss 
Federal Government has made extensive 
plantations of Pinus Cembra with the 
larch at high altitudes, thus reafforesting 
extensive tracts of what were formerly bare 
and arid slopes. We have planted some 
Arollas at the garden of La Rambertia, at 
the summit of the Kochers de Naye 
(6,000ft.), where they are doing admirably. 
At our garden of La Linnza (5,200ft.) the 
hundred samples planted in 1879 as young 
seedlings are now handsome young trees 
4ft. to 5ft. high, and very prosperous. 
Mrs. Tyndall, the widow of the illustrious 
English scientist, has planted three hectares 
of ground with Arollas near the Belalp, a 
plantation which promises in a few years to 
become a beautifui piece of forest. It is on 
land that was anciently thickly wooded, but that has been bare fora 
century. The finest Arollas are in the Engadine, where M. Miller, 
proprietor of the Hotel du Jullier, at Campfer, has found a variety 
—viridis—with a green cone and a different habit to the type. 
There are wonderful forests of Arolla in the high Engadine, 
only to be matched by those in the Vallée d’Arolla in Valais— 
the valley taking its name from the Pinus Cembra. Near 
Arolla, close to the glaciers, in the grandest alpine amphitheatre 
that can be conceived, there still remain some veterans that 
have assumed remarkable forms, through whose branches is 
seen the glistening blue of the glaciers of the most sublime 
mountains. While speaking of the Arolla, I may well mention 
that the proprietor of the hotel, M. J. Anzevin, last year 
established an alpine garden close to the hotel, which he puts 
at the disposal of visitors. At this altitude (6,o00ft.) some 
good results may be expected, M. Anzevin having planted 
species from all the mountains of the world. 

One may still see fine forests of Arolla in the little valley 
of Griben (Turtmannthal), and near Zermatt, where, however, 
they seem to be robbed of their character by the incongruous 
presence of railways, bandstands, newspaper kiosks, and such- 
like attributes of urban civilisation. They should be seen in the 
high alpine landscape, at the foot of, and even on, the moraines 
of the sparkling glaciers, for there it is that they convey the 
strongest impression of grandeur and nobility.. There they seem 
to be sentient creatures, each with its own individual character 
and physiognomy. Examine six, twenty, thirty, each one is 
different, each has its own form and outline. In their fight 
for life these veterans become twisted and contorted by violent 
shocks of wind. They are beaten down and then again rise 
upright, struggling in every direction, and assuming every kind 
of strange and fantastic form. Itisa tree that succeeds perfectly 
in parks and gardens, where it is handsome and well-behaved, 
docile, and obedient in captivity. In the gardens of Floraire it 
srows straight and upright, with its full complement of branches 
regularly disposed. Its bluish tint contrasts with other conifers, 
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and it retains its candelabra form. It likes 

a deep, cool soil, not too hot a place, and 

frequent watering when in a young state. 
Henry CorRREVON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDIBLE SNAILS. 

(To THE Epiror or ‘*Counrry LIFE.”] 
S1k,—In your issue of March roth fast, your corre- 
spondent ‘‘M. L.” contributes a most interesting 
photograph of the above snails, and aiso desires 
to know whether these mollusca were brought into 
this country by the Romans. The late Mr. fohn 
Gwyn Jeffreys, in his admirable ‘‘ British Con- 
chology,” writes on this point as follows: ‘* There 
was at one time a popular notion that it had been 
introduced into this country by the Romans, because 
it is found near several ancient encampments; but 
there does not appear to be any other foundation 
for this idea. The H. pomatia has not been found 
at Wroxeter or York, or in many other parts of 
England and Wales where the Romans built cities 
or had important military stations ; and in all proba- 
bility this kind of snail was not known to them, as 
another species (H. lucorum) takes its place in 
Central Italy. There is no better reason for the 
rumour which is mentioned by Montagu, that it was 
imported from Italy about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, either as an article of food or for medicinal 
purposes, and turned out in Surrey by a Mr. Howard 
at Albury. It was well known to Lister, who wrote 
in 1678, as th2 largest of our native snails, and in 
all probability it is equally indigenous with H. 
aspersa, or the common garden snail.” It is oun, 
besides among the Surrey Hills, in Hampshire, 
Sussex, Kent, Hertfordchire, Oxfordshire, Bedford- 
shire, Northamptonshire, and Gloucestershire. It 
has not, I believe, been recorded from either Scotland 
or Ireland. Scientifically, it is known as Helix 
pomatia, Linné, and it is also sometimes called the 
Roman snail and the apple snail.— HELIX POMATIA. 


PLOVERS’ EGGS. 

(To rHE Epiror oF ‘*‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
S1rk,—Your correspondent who writes ‘‘ From the 
Farms ” 
some mysterious source as regards plovers’ eggs. 


draws his knowledge of ornithology from 


First, these are sold in their shells, and no one 
with any acquaintance with oology would mistake 
the peculiar shape of a plover’s egg from that ol 
the birds he mentions. The plover lays an egg 
of a curious green mottled with black blotches; this 
tones with the ground upon which the eggs are laid, 
and to some extent varies according to the usual ways of ‘* protective 
colouring.” The rook lays a bluish blunt-shaped egg, the pheasant and 
partridge a pale brown round egg, differing from each other in size, the 
pheasant being larger, and having a slight tinge of pink. The possession of 
pheasants’ eggs is apt to be regarded as illegal. Plovers’ eggs have, more- 
over, a peculiar clear bluish ‘‘ white,” and a most decided flavour. Plovers 
begin to lay at the end of March or early in April, four to five eggs. If these 
are taken the birds go to nest again, and the later nests are, owing to the 
growth of herbage, more difficult to find than the first nests. The cry of the 
plover varies according to the nesting. They only begin to cry when they 
begin to nest—kee-wee. | When the eggs are ail laid the first egg is already 
advanced; they hatch in ten days, and the young plover runs at once from 
the egg to feed by the parents for a fewdays. When the hen has sat abouta 
week the plover’s cry changes to kee-wee-wee, and on the appearance of the 
young birds ‘he cry is kee-wee-wee-wee. The cry of a baby plover is 
curiously like that of akitten, The b:rds feed, no doubt, to a great extent on the 
meadow snail, No nest is made; the plovers scratch many holes before 
laying. As soon as the first egg is laid every time the birds return to the 
nest they bring blades of grass, so that when all the eggs are laid there is a 
sort of nest. This warns the egg-hunter not to touch the eggs, which are 
certain to be ‘‘sat.” The eggs lie close together with the narrow ends in the 
centre. Both birds aidinincubation. I believe the cock sits during the day. 
The birds, as a rule, only fly near an intruder when there are young birds 
about. When first laying the hen creeps along till away from the nest before 
she rises. A keeper told me once that to see a bird silently leaving a field 
flying low was a sure sign of a fresh nest. The eggs sold in London, I have 
heard, come over from France; they appear in the shops about the middle of 
April, and may be seen in plenty, averaging from 4d. to 2d. each. If the 
eggs were cooked and stripped of their shells they would not Fe fit to eat in a 
few hours. Rooks eat wireworms, but that plovers do I am not certain.— 
EMMA ELIZABETH COPE. 


THE FUTURE OF SOME PROVINCIAL HUNTS. 
[To rHE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTrRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—In the course cf the season now drawing to a close, I have visited 
several hunting countries in various parts of England. I have heard a 
great deal of discussion about the future of hunting in prsvincial countries. 
There can be no doubt that in many districts fox-hunting is carried on with 
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considerable difficulty. Every obstacle, except two, in the way of hunting 
can be overcome. Mange can be stamped out, wire can be taken down or 
avoided, but coverts closed to the hounds and a scarcity of wild foxes are 
insuperable. Fox-hunting in every form will always attract people so long 
as there are foxes in reasonable numbers and hounds in chase need not be 
stopped. The real danger to fox-hunting in the wilder countries is that it 
should cease to be attractive to farmers. I have always contended that fox- 
hunting is the farmer’s natural recreation, coming as it does when he can best 
spare the time. In fact, many farmers hunt, but you will find them chiefly 
with staghounds in the West, and everywhere with harriers. If you ask 
farmers why they do not come out with foxhounds, the answer will be that 
‘* These hounds are too fast for my old horse.” To go back is always difficult, 
but I am sure that country hunts are run on a far too expensive scale. What 
objection is there to that if we can find the money? may be asked. The answer 
is that in many cases the cost excludes local men, and the wealthy stranger, 
excellent sportsman ina 
way, hunts the country in 
the wrong way. Every- 
thing is sacrificed to an 
occasional scurry, and 
thus the farmers are left 
behind. Their norses 
cannot keep up with 
the chase, and gradually 
they drop out of the 
sport. I think what 
is wanted is a different 
style of hunting and 
less expense. A pack 
of harriers can show 
sport on a very small 
sum — why not fox- 
hounds ? Fewer hounds, 
fewer horses, fewer men 
are wanted, I do not 
believe hounds are any 
faster than they used to 
be, but horses are, and 
the condition of both 
has improved in- 
mensely. Every con- 
sideration should be 
paid to the one-horse 
men. Long trots should 
be avoided from the 
meeting - place to the 
draw. In going trom 
covert to covert hound pace, 7.¢., a steady six miles an hour, should not be 
exceeded, In hunting hounds, while they should not be allowed to potter, they 
might be encouraged to do more work on their own account. If in a rough 
country you make hunting the first consideration both in drafting and handling 
the pack, you will often have some wonderful hunts- If, on the other hand, 
riding is made the first object, you will probably have poor sport. For just 
as hounds that are too much left to themselves take to pottering and rejoicing 
over every leaf and twig, so hounds that are not allowed and encouraged 
to work out difficullies come to look to the huntsman in all their checks ; 
they listen for holloas ; indeed, I have seen hounds, instead of trying to hit 
off the line, looking about to see if the others had got anything. The 
perfection of a pack is one in which every hound works at a check, or when 
drawing, ss if there was no other hound in the pack; and when they have 
found, or are running, as if he was only one of a body. This depends 
greatly on the way hounds are hunted. The huntsman who goes into covert 
with his hounds whenever possible, speaks to them cheerily, and in big woods 
with voice and horn always lets them know where he is, will show far 
more sport than the man who tries to hunt hounds as if he were in a 
grass country with a crowd at his heels. Even in Leicestershire the best 
huntsmen would be the first to tell you that they would have better sport 
if they could afford not to take hounds off their noses so often. They cannot 
help it, for the field is over the Jine, andin a momentit is obliterated. In any 
case they have plenty of foxes, and know where they are. In a wild, rough 
woodland and moorland 
country a man may have a 
fair stock of foxes and yet 
not know where to lay his 
hand on one. All the more 





NEST IN A KETTLE, 


reason for not losing the 
one he has in front oi 
kim. I believe that nothing 
would so strengthen fox- 
hunting in some countries 
as a more economical 
scale of hunting, as well 
as steadier and sounder 
methods of handling the 
pack suited to the country, 
and consideration for the 
man with one __ horse. 
Lastly, there are the 
hounds. Many farmers 
have complained to me 
that hounds are bred too 
fast. I do not think this 
is the real trouble. You 
cannot have a hound too 
good or too well .shaped. 
Such wil! last longer and 
tire less on hilly and 
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rough ground than less true made ones. What is needed is closer drafting, 
making hunting qualities and tongue the first requisite. The Fitzwilliam 
and the Essex and Suffolk are examples of the sort of ho-nd that combines 
hunting powers over a not too easy country with good blood. For example, 
I should prefer breeding from a pack that had fashionable blood but head 
worked for some generations in 2 woodland or plough country. But this is 
opening up too wide a topic for a letter, and I conclude as I begun, by 
suggesting that in every sense, both as to purse and country, provincia! fox- 
hunters should cut their coats according to their clothh—THE OLD COPPER 
Horn. 


THE ROBIN AND THE KETTLE. 
(To rHeE Epiror oF ‘*CountTry LIFE.” ]} 

Sir, Here’s bright use for mere base metal— 

A robin’s nest in an old kettle! 

The which did one (not very rich) fling 

Out to a rubbish-heap, at Ditchling. 

Safe on its shield the soft breast heaved, 

*Mid grass and mosses interleaved ; 

And, mutely, did protection beg 

For each sweet little redbreast egg, 

Of faintest flush; o’erfreaked and pied 

With stains to russet fast allied ; 

Fit to ensphere such lovely things 

As silver fluff and baby wings. 

No creviced wicker, tricked in lawn, 

No cradle veilings, oft withdrawn, 

Vext those small worlds; sealed smooth and well 

As Venus in her brave sea-shell. 

No tiny peep-hole, no least crack, 

Disclosed an end, or side, or back, 

Whence should emerge, in Ope-tide* rife, 

The rightful heirs of ‘* Country Life ” ; 

With all the realm for their estate, 

And Care but as a featherweight. 


Alas! came rash intruders nigh ! 
And like the tranced Princess they lie; 
Nor breathes the magic, wak’ning such, 
To yield them egress at a touch 
Now, never shall the joyous brood 
Trill thro’ the Summer Solitude; 
Tho’, without wrong or ruth, I ween, 
May the charmed nest be clearly seen, 
Shut from rude hands and envious eyes 
Nature enshrines it in this wise; 
And deigns as guardian to choose, 

Sir, Your proud gossip,—EMILY HUGHEs. 


* An old term for the time of year when birds pair and buds open. 


FRENCH SALMON TRAP. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTsy LIFE.” 

S1r,—I am enclosing a photograph, which may, perhaps, be of interest to 
your readers, of one of the salmon traps that are in use on many of the 
rivers in the Basses Pyrenees. The principle of the trap is this, that two 
nets, in form of scoops, are made to rotate by means of paddles fixed to the 
stakes to which they are attached, in any narrow channel of the river up 
which the fish habitually pass. The nets scoup the fish up out of the water, 
and are so inclined that when the net has carried the fish up to the highest 
point of its rotation it lets the fish slide into a funnel (which guides it into a 
tank, where it remains until the owner of the trap comes along to take it out). 
In the photograph all these principal parts of the trap, except, perhaps, the tank, 
which is not very distinct, are clearly seen. There are the paddles, the scoop-nets, 
and the funnels, made of a wooden lattice-work. Of course, the photograph is 
taken at a time when the water is too low to work the paddles, and equally of 
course these are set so as to begin work at just such a height of water as encour- 
ages the run of the fish. 
What strikes the Briton 
most forcitly, apart from 
the ille-al (according to 
British views) aspect of the 
engine, is the rough and 
ready, the cheap, and yet 
the thoroughly adequate 
way in which the whole 
thing is constructed. If we 
were making such a trap, I 
fear there would be a heavy 
carpenter’s bill for some- 
body, and much unneces- 
sary finish. Here all the 
planksand stakes are of the 
roughest, yet they are 
strong, and sufficient for 
their purpose. The tank is 
fitted with a good big pad- 
lock, so that no unau- 
thorised person can take 
out a fish that may be 
caught, but, for the rest, 
all is of the roughest handi- 
work. It is rather a strik- 
ing object-les-on.—H. 








